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THE ROMANTIC MOVEMENT: 


A CURRENT SELECTIVE AND CRITICAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
FoR 1936 


Water GRAHAM, Editor 


This bibliography was planned and prepared by members of 
the two research groups of the Modern Language Association 
interested in the Romantic Movement (English Group IX and 
Group II—General Topics). Its purpose is to make immedi- 
ately accessible to students a list of the more significant books, 
articles and reviews dealing with the literature of romanticism, 
in England and other countries (America excepted), which 
have been published within the year. A few important books 
and articles of earlier date are included. As far as possible, 
the compilers have endeavored to avoid duplicating the in- 
formation normally provided in the annual bibliographies of 
Bredvold (1660-1800) and Templeman (1837-1900). Some 
overlapping is unavoidable, however, since this bibliography 
is designed to cover a movement rather than a period. Never- 
theless, most of the English items listed are those concerned 
with writers active during the years 1800-1837. When no date 
for the year is given, 1936 will be understood. 

I am indebted to the following collaborators for assistance: 
Professors Ernest Bernbaum, Alice D. Snyder, Horace A. Eaton, 
Jacob Zeitlin, R. A. Rice, A. D. McKillop, F. C. Harrold, Alan 
Lang Strout, G. D. Stout, C. L. Finney, C. W. Roberts, Fred- 
erick Hard, D. L. Clark, T. O. Mabbott, C. D. Thorpe, E. W. 
Jockers (German), André Lévéque (French), D. Vittorini 
(Italian), Jarvis Burner (Spanish), and Walter G. Johnson 
(Scandinavian) . 
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ABBREVIATIONS 
Anglia 
American historical review 
American literature 
Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen 
Beiblatt zur Anglia 
Contemporary review 
Deutsche Literaturzeitung 
Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistes- 
geschichte 
Journal of English literary history 
English review 
Englische Studien 
English studies (Amsterdam) 
Fortnightly review 
Germanisch-romanische Monatsschrift 
Historische Vierteljahrschrift 
Journal of English and Germanic philology 
Journal of modern history 
Mercure de France 
Modern language notes 
Modern language review 
Modern philology 
Nation (New York) 
Nineteenth century and after 
Neuphilologische Monatsschrift 
Nouvelle revue francaise 
New York Times book review 
Notes and queries 
Publications of Modern Language Association of America 
Philological quarterly 
Quarterly review 
Revue anglo-américaine 
Revue critique 
Revue des cours et gonférences 
Revue des deux mondes 
Revue de |’enseignement des langues vivantes 
Revue de France 
Review of English studies 
Revue historique 
Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France 
Revue d’histoire de la philosophie 
Revue de littérature comparée 
Revue de Paris 
New Statesman and Nation (London) 
Sewanee review 
Spectator 
Studies in philology 
Saturday review of literature 
Times literary supplement (London) 
Virginia quarterly review 
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ENGLISH: BIBLIOGRAPHY 


ENGLISH 


1. BrsuioccRAPHY 


(Some special bibliographies will be found listed under authors) 


Anglo-German bibliography. Ed. Henry A. Pochmann. JEGP 35 
(1936) . 271-282. 

Annual bibliography of English language and literature, vol. 15 
(1934). 175-229. Ed. for the Modern Humanities Research 
Association by Mary S. Sergeantson, assisted by Leslie N. 
Broughton. Cambridge, 1935. Bowes & Bowes. 


Cumulative book index. Vol. 39. Dec. 1936, no. 11. New York, 
H. W. Wilson Company. 
English literature, 1660-1800: a current bibliography. Ed. Louis I. 
Bredvold. PQ 15 (1936). 153-193. For the year 1935. 
This bibliography, which appears in the April number of the Philological 
Quarterly each year, is indispensable to the student of pre-romanticism. It 
is a necessary supplement to a bibliography of romanticism. 
Ghosh, J. C. and Withycombe, E. G. Annals of English literature 
1475-1925. Oxford. Clarendon Press. 


To some extent takes the place of the old Rylands Manual, long unobtain- 
able. It is much more satisfactory for the years 1800-1837 than the older 
work, 

Gilchrist, D. B. (ed.) Doctoral dissertations accepted by American 
universities, 1934-1935. New York, 1936. H. W. Wilson 

Co. 

Publications of the Modern Language Association of America. 

Index (1884-1935). Menasha, Wisc. 1936. 

Readers’ guide to periodical literature. An author and subject 
index. New York, 1936. H. W. Wilson Co. 
Whitaker’s cumulative book list. Part 49, Jan.-Dec. 1936 (issued 

January 1937). London. J. Whitaker & Sons, Ltd. 


’ 


2. Socrat, PouiticaL, AND Reiicious ENVIRONMENT 


Aris, Reinhold. History of political thought in Germany from 
1789-1815. London. Allen & Unwin. 


B., H. E. The flight of capital from revolutionary France. AHR 
41 (1936) . 710-727. 


Bamford, Francis (ed.) Dear Miss Heber. An eighteenth-century 
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correspondence. With introductions by Georgia and Sach- 
everell Sitwell. London. Constable. 
Letters to and from the eldest daughter of Richard Heber between 1776 
and 1806. 
Becke, Major A. F. Napoleon and Waterloo. London. Paul. 
Rev. in TLS Feb. 29, 173. 


Bell, H. C. F. Lord Palmerston. New York. Longmans. 2 vols. 

Brennan, Rev. Dr. Schools of Kildare and Leighlin, A. D. 1775- 
1835. Dublin. Gill. 

Rev. by P. J. Dowling in Dub. Rev. No. 379 (1936). 351-353. 

Brown, Wallace Cable. The popularity of English travel books 
about the Near East, 1775-1825. PQ 15 (1936). 70-81. 

Callcott, Lady Maria. Little Arthur’s history of England. Cen- 
tury edition, revised to the accession of King Edward VIII. 
London, 1935. Murray. 

Rev. by John Betjeman in Spect. Apr. 10, 1936, p. 676. 

Edwards, M. L. After Wesley: a study of the social and political 
influence of Methodism in the middle period, 1791-1849. 
London. Epworth Press. 

Evans, Thomas. The background of modern Welsh politics, 1789- 
1846. Cardiff. The University of Wales Press. 

Fletcher, I. Kyrle. Mrs. Siddons leaves the stage. TLS May 9, 
p. 404. 

Fletcher, Rev. John R. Early Catholic periodicals in England. 
Dub. Rev. No. 397 (1936) . 284-310. 

Gardner, Monica M. The Napoleonic legend in Polish literature. 
Dub. Rev. No. 396 (1936). 77-88. 

Haslip, Joan. Lady Hester Stanhope. New York. Stokes. 

Rev. by Isabel Paterson, NYHTB June 28, p. 6; by P. W. Wilson in 
NYT June 21, p. 3. 

Hexter, J. H. The Protestant revival and the Catholic question in 
England, 1778-1829. JMH 8 (1936). 297-319. 

The history of the Times. Illustrated. Vol. 1. 1785-1841. New 
York. Macmillan. Pp. 515. 

Rev. by P. W. Wilson in NYT Jan. 27, p. 9. 

Holzmann, A. W. Family relationships in the dramas of August 
von Kotzebue. Princeton Press; Oxford Univ. Press. 

Kain, Richard M. The problems of civilization in English abolition 
literature 1772-1808. PQ 15 (1936). 103-126. 

Laprade, W. T. Public opinion and politics in eighteenth-century 
England. New York. Macmillan. 
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Lascelles, Edward. The life of Charles James Fox. London. Hum- 
phrey Milford. 

Rev. in TLS June 20 (leading article); by E. L. Woodward in Spect. 
Feb. 14, p. 264. 

Madelin, Louis. The Consulate and the Empire, Vol. 2, 1809-1815. 

Trans. by E. F. Buckley. New York. Putnam. 

Rev. by Albert Guerard Sr. in NYHTB Nov. 22, p. 20. 

Marriott, J. A. R. Castlereagh: the political life of Robert, Second 

Marquess of Londonderry. London. Methuen. 

Rev. in TLS June 27, p. 531; Spect. July 3, pp. 23-24. 

Presents Castlereagh as peace-maker, “a great gentleman and a great 
statesman.” A needed corrective for the Shelleyan view of the Foreign 
Minister. (W. G.) 

Marriott, J. A. R. Little Arthur. Cornhill 154 (1936). 654-659. 

On Lady Callcott’s popular work, Little Arthur’s History of England, 


1835. 
Maxwell, Constantia. Dublin under the Georges, 1714-1830. Lon- 
don. Harrap. 


Rev. by Canon R. H. Murray in CR 150 (1936). 503-504; in TLS July 4, 
553; Spect. Sept. 11, p. 434; by Sean O’Faolain in LM 384 (1936). 360. 


Muir, Willa. Mrs. Grundy in Scotland. London. Routledge. 

Rev. by George Scott Moncrieff in S&N June 27, p. 1040; by Catherine 
Carswell in Spect. May 22, p. 946. 

A delightful book in which is traced the curious career of Mrs. Grundy— 
“a sonsie body who set an impalpable criterion in everything.” Mrs. Muir’s 
book makes no pretence of scholarly exactitude. It is rather the story of 
the activities and permutations of the woman, unseen but powerful, who was 
first personified on the stage of Covent Garden Theatre in 1798 in the play, 
Speed the Plough, by Thomas Morton. It is a high spirited and effective 
laying of the Grundy ghost, with broader implications than the title suggests. 


Oakes, C. G. Sir Samuel Romilly 1757-1818. London. Allen & 
Unwin. 
Rev. by E. S. P. Haynes in S&N Feb. 1, p. 162. 

Petrie, Sir Charles. The Four Georges. Boston. Houghton, Mifflin. 
Pp. 318. 
Rev. by William Macdonald in NYHTB Feb. 23, p. 16; by P. W. Wilson 

in NYT Feb. 9. 

Reddaway, W. F. History of Europe from 1715 to 1814. (Vol. 7 
of History of Medieval and Modern Europe). London. 
Methuen. 


Somervell, D.C. English thought in the nineteenth century. New 


York. Longmans. 
See Chapter I, which contains many references to Wordsworth and other 
writers of the period. 
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Strout, Alan Lang. The cost of libel and “ Maga.” TLS March 
28, p. 278. Compare Theodore Besterman, TLS Apr. 25, 
p. 356. 


Contains interesting references to Hazlitt. 


Thirkell, Angela. The fortunes of Harriette. New York. Hamish 
Hamilton. 
Rev. by Peter Quennell in SKN May 9, p. 782; by P. P. Howe in LM 34 
(1936). 170. 
Harriette Wilson, of the demi-monde, well-known to many notabilities of 
the English romantic generation. 
Utter, R. P., and Needham, G. B. Pamela’s daughters. New York. 
Macmillan. 


3. CRITICAL AND AESTHETIC 


Beach, Joseph Warren. The concept of nature in nineteenth-cen- 
tury poetry. New York. Macmillan. Pp. 12+ 618. 
Rev. in NYHTB Aug. 2, p. 2; by E. K. Brown in Toronto Univ. Quar. 6 
(1936). 141-147; in TLS Dec. 12, p. 1081. 
A very important book for all students of Romanticism. 
Boyle, Sir Edward. Biographical essays 1790-1890. Oxford. Ox- 
ford Press. 
Rev. by E. S. P. Haynes in Spect. Apr. 24, pp. 762-764; by S. A. 
Coblentz in NYT June 21, p. 2. 
Discussion of Goethe, Hugo, Chateaubriand, Byron, and others. 
Clark, Eleanor Grace. Radical poets: old style—new style. Catho- 
lic World 854 (1936) . 178-181. 


William Godwin, apostle of universal benevolence. TLS Apr. 4 
(leading article) . 

The centenary article (Godwin died April 7, 1836). A judicious and 
penetrating analysis of character and motives, revealing the author of 
Political Justice in a very favorable light. It is hoped that this revaluation 
will lead to a more complete rehabilitation of Godwin. (W.G.) 

Gwynn, Stephen. Irish literature and drama in the English lan- 
guage: a short history. London. Nelson. 

Rev. in S&N 12 (1936). 1036; by Sean O’Faolain in LM 34 (1936). 
164-165. 

Isaacs, J. Essays and studies of the English association. Collected 
by Herbert Read. Vol. 21. Oxford. Clarendon Press. Pp. 
86-104, Coleridge’s critical terminology. 

Leavis, F. R. Revaluations. London. Chatto & Windus. 

Rev. by Bonamy Dobrée in Spect. Oct. 3, p. 694. 

Contains essays on Keats and other poets. 

Lees, Beatrice A. Pre-victorian scrapbooks. Cornhill 154 (1936). 

113-123. 
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Lucas, F.L. The decline and fall of the romantic ideal. New York. 
Macmillan. Pp. 9 + 280. 
Notable for presentation of the view that the value of Coleridge’s criticism 
has been over-estimated (pp. 157-200). 
Mead, George H. Movements of thought in the nineteenth century. 
Chicago. University Press. 
Rev. by E. K. Brown in Toronto Univ. Quar. 6 (1986). 141-147; by Sidney 
Hook in N Aug. 22, pp. 220-221; by John Cournos in NYT Oct. 11, p. 14. 
A posthumous work prepared for publication by Merritt H. Moore. 
Penn, (Miss) V. Phil-hellenism in England 1821-1827. Slavonic 
and east European review 14 (1936). 363-371; 647-660. 
Scudder, Townsend. The lonely wayfaring man. Emerson and 
some Englishmen. New York. Oxford Press. Pp. 12 + 228. 
Rev. in NYT Dec. 27, p. 2. 
Glimpses of Landor, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Henry Crabb Robinson, etc. 
Sherwood, Margaret. Undercurrents of influence in English ro- 
mantic poetry. London, 1934. Oxford. 
Rev. by Catherine M. Maclean in RES 12 (1936). 226-228; by W. D. 
Thomas in MLR 81 (1936). 436-437. 
Steegmann, John. The rule of taste from George I to George IV. 
London. Macmillan. 


Rev. “E.G.S.” in CR 150 (1936). 877-378; in SEN May 16, p. 780; 
Spect. May 22, p. 944; by Albert Guerard Sr. in NYHTB Dec. 6, p. 34. 


4. Strupres or AUTHORS 


Blake. Berger, Pierre. William Blake, mysticisme et poésie. Nou- 
velle édition. Paris. Didier. 11 - 483. 
Rev. by L. Cazamian in RAA 13 (1936), 522. 


Schorer, Mark. Blake and the cosmic nadir. SeR 43 (1935). 210- 
ee Blake’s antipathy to science based upon what he regarded the 
scientists’ preoccupation with matter and neglect of the internal reality of 
imagination. (T.O.M.) 
Byron. Brandl, A. Die herkunft von Manfreds Astarte, Montes- 
quieus lettres persannes. A 60 (1936). 197-202. 
Brunner, K. Griechenland in Byrons Dichtung. A 60 (1936). 
203-210. 
Gould, G. and Burnham, B. Falling angel, a drama. London. 
Gollancz. 
Redfern, Joan. A precursor of Byron. TLS July 25, p. 620. 


A note on the debt of Byron to Francesco Berni, the quatercentenary of 
whose death occurred on July 26. 
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Beresford. Shelley, Philip Allison. Benjamin Beresford, Literary 
Ambassador. PMLA 51 (1936). 476-501. 


Carlyle. Harrold, Charles Frederick. The nature of Carlyle’s 

Calvinism. SP 33 (1936). 475-486. 

Attempts to show that while Carlyle’s earlier metaphysical and ethical 
speculations were influenced by German literature and thought, his later 
social and political ideas rested on the essence of his Calvinistic beliefs; and 
that underneath the romantic of Sartor Resartus, there had always been the 
puritan of Cromwell and the later works. 

Murphy, Ella M. Carlyle and the Saint-Simonians. SP 33 (1936). 

93-118. 

Argues that Carlyle was more curious about the theories of the Saint 
Simonians than actually indebted to them for any profound convictions. 
“He welcomed the effort of Saint-Simonianism for amelioration as he would 
any gesture for betterment; he subscribed to what in it he already believed, 
but for actual value he confessed it had a ‘deal and canvas’ flimsiness.” 

Shine, Hill. Articles in Fraser’s Magazine attributed to Carlyle. 

MLN 51 (1936). 142-45. 

Endeavors to prove that Carlyle did not write two articles for Fraser’s on 
“Fashionable Novels” for April and June, 1830, correcting Isaac W. Dyer 
(Carlyle Bibliography, pp. 198-99). 

Shine, Hill. Carlyle’s views on the relation between religion and 

poetry up to 1832. SP 33 (1936). 57-92. 


———. Carlyle’s views on the relation between poetry and history 

up to early 1832. SP 33 (1936). 487-506. 

Two articles of a series of three in which the author deals “ with Carlyle’s 
fusion of poetry, religion, and history up to 1834” (p. 487). They show the 
development of Carlyle’s sense of the “ natural super-natural ” in his growing 
conviction that actuality is a revelation, that history and poetry are there- 
fore one, and that poetry and religion, resting on man’s ethical and aesthetic 
intuitions, are likewise fundamentally the same. A third paper, “ Carlyle’s 
fusion of poetry, religion, and history up to 1834,” is to appear later. (C.F. H.) 

Cobbett. Bowen, Marjorie. Peter Porcupine. New York. 

Rev. in NYT June 7, 1936. 

Coleridge, H. Origo, I. (pseud.) Hartley. Cornhill 154 (1936). 

77-86. 

A sentimental treatment of Hartley Coleridge. 

Coleridge, S. T. Gerdt, Georg. Coleridge’s Verhiltnisz zur Logik. 

Berlin, 1935. Triltsch u. Huther. 

A dissertation. For summary of findings, see H. Nidecker’s review in 
Beiblatt, Jan. 1936, pp. 20-22. 

Isaacs, J. See section 3 above. 
Klingender, F. D. Coleridge on Robinson Crusoe. TLS Feb. 1, 

p. 96. 


A summary of the principal divergencies between notes as published in 
Literary Remains and MS marginalia in Gilman’s copy. 
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Kummer, George. Another Poe-Coleridge parallel? AL 8 (1936). 
72. 


Lucas, F. L. See section 3 above. 


McElderry, B. R. Jr. Coleridge’s plan for completing Christabel. 
SP 33 (1936) . 437-455. 


Mossner, E. C. Coleridge and Bishop Butler. Philos. Rev. 45 
(1936) . 206-208. 
A discussion of J. H. Muirhead’s comment in his Coleridge as Philosopher. 


Potter, George Reuben. Unpublished marginalia in Coleridge’s 
copy of Malthus’s Essay on Population. PMLA 51 (1936). 
1061-1068. 


The text of the marginalia and a good critical estimate of their value. 


Raysor, Thomas M. (ed.) Coleridge’s miscellaneous criticism. 

London. Constable. 10-+ 468. 

Rev. in TLS Sept. 19, p. 743 ; in Spect. Sept. 25, 504; by Edmund Blunden 
in LM 34 (1936). 543. 

An important volume. Following the method of his edition of the 
Shakespearean criticism, Mr. Raysor offers a compilation of scattered mate- 
rials, some never printed before, and some inaccurately published and here 
corrected from MS sources. (A.D.S.) 


Sanders, C. R. Coleridge, F. D. Maurice, and the distinction be- 
tween reason and the understanding. PMLA 51 (1936). 
459-475. 


Coleridge’s distinction had great influence upon Maurice and other 
Coleridge disciples. The doctrine of reason had in Maurice an “ active, 
consistent, and resourceful champion.” 


Speck, Johannes. Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Vortrag zu seinem 
100 jahrigen Todestage, gehalten in der Berliner Gesellschaft 
fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen. Archiv 170 (1935). 
44-67. 


A general critical survey of Coleridge’s work. 


Waples, Dorothy. David Hartley in the Ancient Mariner. JEGP 
35 (1936) . 337-351. 


Watson, H. F. The Borderers and the Ancient Mariner. TLS Dec. 
28, 1935, p. 899. See also Arthur Beatty, TLS Feb. 29, p. 184. 


Weber, C. A. Bristols Bedeutung fiir die englische Romantik und 
die deutsch-englischen Beziehungen. (Studien zur englischen 
Philologie, 89) Halle, 1935. (Max Niemeyer Verlag) . 
Contains a chapter (pp. 115-161) on Southey, Coleridge and Bristol, and 

many other references to S.T.C. and his associates; also a useful bibli- 
ography. 
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Willoughby, L. A. Coleridge as philologist. MLR 31 (1936). 176- 
201. 
An important reconsideration, justified by “a fresh examination of the 


sources and the wealth of new material published since Hanford wrote in 
1919.” (A.D.S.) 


Willoughby, L. A. Coleridge und Deutschland. GRM 24 (1936). 
112-126. 


Coleridge, Sara. Griggs, Earl Leslie. Sara Coleridge. TLS Oct. 17, 
p. 839. 


Announcement of biography in progress. 


De Quincey. Eaton, Horace A. Thomas De Quincey: a biography. 

New York. Oxford University Press. 

Rev. by Philip Van Doren Stern in SRL May 23, p. 7; by Percy Hutchin- 
son in NYT May 24, p. 4; by Mark Van Doren in N June 24, p. 820; 
by Edward Sackville-West in Spect. Aug. 21, p. 316; in TLS July 25, p. 605; 
by P. P. Howe in LM 34 (1936). 366; by G. W. Stonier in S&N Aug. 8, 
p. 195; by Clara G. Stillman in NYHTB May 31, p. 6. 

The first adequate life of De Quincey. It is well-documented, scholarly, 
lucid. The author’s attitude is sympathetic yet judicious. (E. B.) 


Eaton, Horace A. The letters of De Quincey to Wordsworth, 1808- 
1807. ELH 3 (1936). 15-30. 


Bonner, Willard H. De Quincey at work. University of Buffalo 

studies. Monographs in English, vol. 11, no. 2, pp. 111. 
Rev. by Clara G. Stillman in NYHTB May 31, p. 6. 

A well-edited pamphlet of unpublished letters, mostly from De Quincey’s 
daughters to Mr. and Mrs. James T. Fields of Boston and from De Quincey 
to his last publishers, the Hoggs of Edinburgh, drawn from the collections of 
the Huntington Library, the Buffalo Public Library and Professor H. A. 
Eaton. The letters are almost all dated during De Quincey’s final decade 
and together give an interesting picture of his methods of work, his life 
from day to day, his health and habits. Unfortunately, haste in preparation 
has marred the volume by’ many inaccuracies in punctuation and even in the 
text here and there. But the brochure is valuable for the De Quincey 
specialist. (H. A. E.) 


Sackville-West, Edward. A flame in sunlight; the life and work of 
Thomas De Quincey. London. Cassell. Yale Press. Pp. 279. 
Rev. in TLS Apr. 25, p. 351; by Edmund Blunden in Spect. April 17, 
p. 711; by Samuel C. Chew in NYHTB Nov. 29, p. 4; by Percy Hutchinson 
in NYT Dec. 19, p. 7. 


Sehrt, Ernst Theodor. Geschichtliches und religioses Denken bei 
Thomas De Quincey (1785-1859). Berlin. Junker und 
Dunnhaupt. Pp. 57. 


Careful and scholarly analysis of De Quincy as political and religious 
thinker, culminating in an illuminating chapter on his philosophy of history 
(Geschichtsbild). Fits De Quincey into his time and shows the relation 
of his thought to Burke, Kant, Carlyle, Fichte, Hegel, etc. (H.A.E.) 
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Super, Robert H. De Quincey and a murderer’s conscience. TLS 
Dec. 5, p. 1016. 


Edgeworth. Romilly, S. H. (ed.) The Romilly-Edgeworth family 
letters, 1813-1818. London. Murray. 
Rev. in TLS July 4, p. 558; by Peter Quennell in S&N July 11, p. 62; in 
Spect. Aug. 7, p. 246; by P. P. Howe in LM 34 (1936). 465. 
Mainly letters from Anne Romilly to Maria Edgeworth. 
Galt. Aberdein, Jennie W. John Galt. New York. Oxford Press. 
Pp. 24+ 209. Bibliography. 
The first biography since Moir’s brief life in 1841. 
Galt, John. Collected edition of his best works. Ed. D.S. Meldrum 
and William Roughead, with a memoir of the author and 
introductions. Edinburgh. 10 vols. 


Hazlitt. Howe, P. P. Three Hazlitt letters. TLS Mar. 21, p. 244. 


Sergeaunt, G. M. The classical spirit. Bradford. The Cloanthus 


Press. 
Contains an essay on Hazlitt as a critic of painting. 


Hogg. Batho, Edith C. Notes on the bibliography of James Hogg, 
the Ettrick Shepherd. London. The Bibliographical Society 
(1935) pp. 309-326. 


Important bibliographical material supplementing the same author’s The 
Ettrick Shepherd, 1927. 


Strout, Alan L. James Hogg’s birthday. TLS Feb. 15, p. 139. 


Strout, Alan L. James Hogg’s familiar anecdotes of Sir Walter 
Scott. SP 33 (1936). 456-475. 


Consideration of the manuscript in the Morgan Library. Some hitherto 
unpublished letters are included. 


Strout, Alan L. Concerning the Noctes Ambrosianae. MLN 51 
(1936) . 493-504. 
James Hogg and John Wilson. 


Hunt. Kessel, Marcel. See Shelley items. 


Landré, Louis. Leigh Hunt (1784-1859). Contribution 4 l’histoire 
du romantisme anglais. Paris. Société d’édition “Les 
Belles-Lettres.” I. L’Auteur; II. ’Oceuvre. 

Rev. in TLS May 9, p. 394. 

This is a definitive work of great importance. Professor Landré has 
covered all (as far as can be determined) available sources of information 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and has analyzed and organized the tre- 
mendous mass of his material with penetrating insight and a due sense of 
proportion. The book is exhaustively indexed, and equipped with a new and 
complete bibliography of the subject—in itself a work of imposing dimensions 
and great value. (G.D.S.) 
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Keats. Adami, Marie. Fanny Keats and her letters. Cornhill 152 
(1935). 385-449; 153 (1936) . 129-147. 


Adami, Marie. Keats and Elm Cottage. TLS May 16, p. 420. 


Blunden, Edmund. Keats’s publisher. A memoir of John Taylor 
1781-1864. London. Cape. 
Rev. TLS Oct. 24, p. 857; by P. P. Howe in LM 35 (1936). 312. 
An important book based upon records not hitherto utilized. 


Bushnel, Nelson S. A walk after John Keats. New York. Farrar 
& Rinehart. 


Rev. in NYHTB Oct. 25, p. 19; by Richard Le Gallienne in NYT 
Nov. 8, p. 2. 


Caldwell, James Ralston. The meaning of Hyperion. PMLA 51 
(1936) . 1080-1097. 


Creek, H. L. Keats and Cortez. TLS Mar. 21, p. 244. 


Edgecombe, Frederic. The letters of Fanny Brawne to Fanny 
Keats 1820-24. Oxford. University Press. 


Finney, Claude Lee. The evolution of Keats’s poetry. Cambridge, 
Mass. Harvard University Press. 2 vols. Pp. 17 + 804. 


The value of this book is in its new materials. With praiseworthy am- 
bition Professor Finney has set out to investigate every available source of 
information about Keats and his poetry. He has examined the various 
manuscripts, particularly the Woodhouse notebooks, with more thoroughness 
than has any other critic ; and in so doing has managed to make a number of 
additions and corrections, which, if not always individually and intrinsically 
important, in sum furnish a valuable contribution. Even the most trivial of 
these, such as the comment of Keats’s friends on “O blush not so,” have 
an interest. Others, without always affecting our opinion or interpretation 
of the poetry concerned, clear up certain real, if minor, factual issues. Thus, 
the evidence that the lady of “O fill for me the brimming bowl” is, so 
far as the word of Woodhouse can be relied on, the same person as the 
fair creature of “‘ When I shave fears” and of “To —” (pp. 49 and 354), 
settles a question left in doubt by Amy Lowell. Similarly, the interesting 
discovery (which Mr. Finney must share with H. W. Garrod) that Mary 
Frogley, cousin of Woodhouse and collector of Keatsiana, was the recipient, 
rather than Miss Wylie, of the valentine “ Hadst thou lived in days of old” 
(pp. 92-3), furnishes a correction that all future editors of Keats must note. 
In some instances this new material reveals the meaning of a poem. For 
example, the sonnet “ As from the darkening gloom” (which by some strange 
slip Mr. Finney seems to say he has discovered—p. 98), is at once more 
intelligible when we know that it was written in memory of Keats’s deceased 
grandmother. New passages from the letters and memoranda of Keats’s 
friends give a clearer idea of these men and their relationship to the poet. 
A number of previously unprinted variants of poems, photostatic reproduc- 
tions of various prose manuscripts, one new poem, and the most complete 
and satisfactory bibliography of Keats source material yet printed add to 
the interest and usefulness of this work. 

A possible objection is that Mr. Finney tries to do too much. Zeal for 
finality appears at times to lead him to exceed the bounds of adequacy. 
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The book would have been adequate if it had been limited to a presentation 
of new materials, with their implications for a better understanding of the 
poems concerned. Instead Mr. Finney takes as his aim to trace the evolu- 
tion of Keats’s poetry in a complete biographical criticism. His method is 
an almost day by day study of the poet’s thought and productive activity. 
He offers detailed interpretations, makes extensive analyses of sources and 
influences, and studies minutely Keats’s poetic theory and the philosophic 
bases for it. Much of this is valuable, as is the analysis of Imitation of 
Spenser, the study of Drayton’s influence on Endymion—which is pretty 
much Finney’s exclusive property—and the indications of Keats’s debts to 
Hazlitt and Wordsworth; but in sum this method tends to obscure Mr. 
Finney’s specific end. The poetry becomes so overlaid with externalities 
that the course of its evolution is lost, and the problem of how to account 
for the advance in artistic perfection shown in the great Odes and in Lamia 
remains unanswered. Moreover, such a method means, inevitably, going 
over much of the same ground so recently and so meticulously covered by 
Miss Lowell, with the result that the reader finds his pleasure in Mr. 
Finney’s new material marred by a frequent sense of repetition. 

A difficulty from over-anxiety for finality and exactness appears in the 
tracing of phases of Keats’s thought. Here Mr. Finney essays to date, some- 
times to a day, changes in his philosophy. Thus we find that on April 24, 
1818, Keats rejected his “ philosophy of negative capability” and adopted 
a Wordsworthian “ humanitarian philosophy,” which in turn was dropped on 
October 27 (in one place, October 24), when he again resumed negative 
capability (457). But by April 28, 1819, after a period of “ Platonic human- 
ism,” he had evolved a philosophy of “empirical humanism,” by which he 
wrote until August 16, when he succumbed to “egotism,” which he in turn 
cast aside on September 18, to resume his humanistic bias (pp. 599, 687, 
715). Now, it is true that Keats developed rapidly and his moods and 
doctrines changed. But these changes were less complete and far more 
complex than Mr. Finney’s neatly mathematical presentation would suggest. 
There was sometimes an interweaving of ideas from one period to another, 
sometimes an uneasy jostling of conflicting principles, sometimes near recon- 
ciliation of them. Reliance on the validity of this exact partitioning of 
Keats’s lifetime into philosophies betrays Mr. Finney into what seems to this 
reviewer the error of basing his case for the priority in composition of the 
introduction of the Fall of Hyperion: A Dream to the Hyperion on the 
premise that it must have been composed before October 27 ¢!8. It is a 
Wordsworthian humanitarian poem; the only period in whic: Keats pro- 
fessed a Wordsworthian humanitarian philosophy was from April 24 to 
October 27; therefore it was written in this period. The argument against 
this view cannot be stated in a word. It must suffice to say that there are 
evidences of the humanitarian ideal in almost every period of Keats’s life : 
in the early verse epistles, in Sleep and Poetry, in the letter of October 27, 
1818, where humanitarianism is said to be renounced (“I am ambitious of 
doing the world some good,” Keats writes here), and in various letters of 
1819, as in his references to the disinterestedness of Socrates and Jesus 
(Forman, No. 114) and to the “human friend Philosopher” (Forman, No. 
133). Ethelbert in Otho the Great is a humanitarian character, so, to a 
less degree, is Otho himself; and let us recall that between late July and 
early December Keats was incorporating the humanitarian dream as an 
integral part of what he must then have intended as his final version of 
Hyperion. On the other hand the period from April to October, 1818, was 
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not one of settled humanitarianism; it was in itself marked by frequent 
rebellion against the Wordsworthian view. 

Such exceptions must, however, not obscure the genuine value of Pro- 
fessor Finney’s work. If we reach the end of the two volumes convinced 
that the secret of Keats’s remarkable advance in poetic power in his short 
working period has yet to be revealed, and somewhat discontented with 
certain details of method and execution, we are also fully aware that we 
have been reading a valuable book, which, through the sincere scholarly 
endeavors of its author, has brought to us materials which we could ill afford 
to do without. (C. D. T.) 


Garrod, H. W. “As from the darkening gloom,” TLS Dec. 19, p. 
1052. 
Keats, John. Letters. Ed. B. Forman, 2nd ed.—with revisions and 
additional letters. Oxford University Press. 
Rev. by Edward Sackville-West in Spect. Feb. 14, p. 266. 
Keyes, H. M. A Keats letter. TLS May 30, p. 460. Cf. M. Buxton 
Forman, June 6, p. 480; H. M. Keyes, June 13, p. 500; and 
Keith Glenn, Oct. 17, p. 839. 
This discussion proves that the first extant letter which Keats wrote to 
Charles Cowden Clarke (dated merely “ Wednesday Oct. 9th”) belongs to 
the year 1816 instead of the year 1815. The problem of the date of the 


letter is involved with other problems, such as that of Keats’s place of 
residence in October, 1816, and the date of his first meeting with Leigh Hunt. 


(C.L. F.) 
Lowes, John Livingston. Hyperion and the Purgatorio. TLS Jan. 
11, p. 35. 
Lowes, John Livingston. Moneta’s Temple. PMLA 51 (1936). 
1098-1113. 


Concerns Keats’s The Fall of Hyperion, A Vision. The author incidentally 
establishes the fact that Keats drew upon Plutarch’s Lives. Cf. TLS Jan. 11, 
p. 35. 


Wagenblass, John H. Keats’s Chapman sonnet. TLS Jan. 25, p. 75. 


Lamb. Lucas, E. V. (ed.) The letters of Charles Lamb, to which 
are added those of his sister Mary Lamb. 3 vols. New 
Haven, 1935. Yale University Press. Pp. 44-+ 432; 468; 
468. 

Rev. in TLS, Sept. 12, 1935 (leading article); by Edmund Blunden in 
Spect. Sept. 13, 1935, p. 397; by A. E. Newton in YR 25 (1935-36) . 387-390. 

In this “ First Complete Edition” Mr. Lucas brings together all of the 
letters printed in the various editions from the time of Talfourd to that which 
he himself last issued in 1912, plus a number of letters which have been made 
available since that date. Some of these had appeared in various periodicals, 
but many were in inaccessible collections, and still others were hedged about 
by copyright restrictions. Thus, the work contains over a thousand letters, 
many of which have been generally unavailable to Lamb readers, and some 
to be seen only with difficulty even by specialists. Some idea of the enlarge- 
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ment of the printed body of the correspondence can be gathered from the 
fact that hitherto the largest printed collection (the private edition of the 
Boston Bibliophile Society) contained 762 letters, as contrasted with the 1020 
of the present work. 

Mr. Lucas is confident that many more letters exist somewhere “and from 
time to time some of them will, I feel sure, emerge. Meanwhile, here is as 
complete a harvest as now can be.” 

In view of the amount of territory which the editor had to cover in order 
to examine the scattered collections, it is not surprising that some dis- 
crepancies, errors, and omissions are to be discovered. It is particularly 
unfortunate that he could not have spent more time at the Huntington 
Library, where almost a third of the manuscripts reside; for a considerable 
number of errors in the text, as well as the omission of two letters, have been 
noted by Mrs. Julia Macleod, assistant to Capt. R. B. Haselden, Curator of 
Manuscripts. These have been communicated to Mr. Lucas, and will no 
doubt receive attention in a future edition of the work. (F. H.) 


Mackinnon, F. D. Who was Samuel Salt’s wife? TLS Apr. 4, p. 


300. 
Query on postscript to “The Old Benchers of the Inner Temple. 


Marsh, Edward. A Lamb correction? TLS Jan. 25, p. 75. 
A textual point in Lamb’s letter to Manning of Dec. 25, 1815. 


Praz, Mario. The letters of Charles Lamb or religio burgensis. ESt 
(Amsterdam) 18, pp. 17-23. 


Landor. Complete works of Walter Savage Landor. 16 vols. 1-12 
ed. by T. Earl Welby. 13-16 (the last volume not yet issued) 


ed. by Stephen Wheeler. London. Chapman and Hall. 
Rev. by Peter Burra in LM 34 (1936). 76-77. 


Lockhart. Strout, Alan L. Lockhart’s Valerius. TLS Oct. 17, p. 
839. 


Mitford. Kent, Muriel. Mary Mitford’s letters. Cornhill 154 
(1936) . 726-35. 


Owenson. Roberts, W. The wild Irish girl. TLS Aug. 15, p. 664. 
A letter dated Dec. 21, 1810, from Thomas Lawrence to Sydney Owenson 
(later Lady Morgan). 


Stevenson, Lionel. The life of Sydney Owenson, Lady Morgan 
(1776-1859). London. Chapman & Hall. 
Rev. by Lord Killanin, ER 43 (1936). 282-8; TLS July 18, p. 594; by 
Peter Quennell in S&N July 25, p. 127; by Sally Graves in Spect. July 24, 
p. 150. 
Scott, J. Strout, Alan L. John Scott and Maga. TLS Aug. 29, 
p. 697. 


Scott, W. Burr, Allston. Walter Scott: an index placing the short 
poems in his novels and his long poems and dramas. Ar- 
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ranged by Allston Burr. Cambridge, Mass. Harvard Press. 

Pp. 6+ 130. 

Rev. in N&Q 171 (1936) . 306. 

About seven hundred fragments and short poems are here indexed under 
the titles of Scott’s works and alphabetically by first lines. The compiler 
says, “ Quotations from Shakespeare, Milton, Burns, Wordsworth and many 
others are omitted. But some poems are indexed which doubtless were not 
written by Scott.” This is putting it mildly. He has not made full use of 
the clues offered by Scott’s attributions; he does not confront the difficulties 
presented by Scott’s unacknowledged quotations and free adaptations; and 
he is too ready to accept Scott’s own statement that these tags “in the 
general sense are pure invention.” A hasty examination traces over one 
hundred entries in these lists to their sources, and the number could be easily 
increased. A fully study of the material is still to be made. (A. D. McK.) 


Cook, Davidson. Scott’s 1814 diary. TLS Aug. 22, p. 680. 


Further evidence of Lockhart’s textual manipulation. 


a i a ee oe eee ee) | | (alee 


Genévrier, P. Walter Scott, historien francais, ou le roman touran- 
geau de Quentin Durward. Tours, 1935. Arrault. 

Though much of what Genévrier says about Scott’s methods and influence 
is familiar, his special knowledge of the French background enables him to 
give us a fresh and valuable study. His remarks on the topography of the 
novel are particularly interesting. In general, he makes two assumptions which 
are perhaps inconsistent: (1) that Scott was primarily interested in chivalric 
romance, and ready to sacrifice fact to romantic effect; (2) that he turned 
from “legend” to “history” as he proceeded from the early Scotch novels 
to Ivanhoe. Continental critics seem disposed to take Ivanhoe as the typical 
Waverley novel, but the very theme of Quentin Durward and Scott’s method 
of handling it show the underlying sobriety of his conception of history. Kelle 
To be sure, he makes Plessis-lez-Tours a mediaeval fortress instead of the 
fifteenth-century chateau that it was, but as compared to what he did in 
Ivanhoe this cannot be called a grave historical error. Like the Elizabethan 
writer of chronicle plays, he was committed to the traditional version of his 
major historical characters; there was a convention of tradition as well as a 
convention of plot, and the historical analysis was carried out within these 
limits. Genévrier is undoubtedly right when he says that Scott’s conception The 
of the general historical situation back of Quentin Durward is superior to 
the illustrations he offers, yet he recognizes Scott’s achievement in putting a 


carefully studied historical character at the center of his narrative. (A. D. 
McK.) 


Gray, Elizabeth Janet. Young Walter Scott. New York. 1935. 
Viking Press. Pp. 10 + 239. 
Contains hitherto unpublished portrait of Scott as a child. 


Hillhouse, James T. The Waverley novels and their critics. Min- 
neapolis. The University of Minnesota Press. Pp. 14 -+ 357. 


This elaborate study summarizes skilfully and interprets tactfully the vast 
mass of criticism of Scott’s novel’s that has been accumulating since 1814, 
and even the student who has some special acquaintance with the subject 
will find that there is much to be learned from such a systematic survey. 
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The cardinal points in Scott criticism were established by such contemporary 
critics as Jeffrey, Hazlitt, and Coleridge; the objections to his style, the 
preference for the early Scottish novels, the coloring of criticism by reverence 
for Sir Walter—all these attitudes come out very early. In the Victorian 
period, despite the interest in progress and in moral and social theses, and 
despite Carlyle’s complaint that Scott had no message, the novels held their 
own in a way which may surprise us unless we have looked into the situation 
carefully. Hillhouse’s results for this period are particularly interesting; 
Scott’s personal prestige continued, and his novels were used as a touchstone 
by which to try both realistic and romantic fiction, yet the large sentimental 
and conventional element in this support weakened it in its conflict with 
cooler and more exacting appraisals. Since 1880 the general drift of fiction 
would seem to make against Scott, but the interesting point which Hillhouse 
makes here is that there is a surprisingly aggressive contemporary defense of 
Scott, much more effective and articulate, at least in Great Britain and 
America, than the attack. Modern apologists are unsentimental, critically 
alert, and given to rigorous analysis of Scott’s style, ideas, and characteriza- 
tion. Since the Victorian period, we gather, the intellectual centre of gravity 
has shifted from the attack to the defense. Yet no extravagant claims are 
made here; Scott is in the position of a classic writer whose merits must al- 
ways be asserted against mere indifference and casual depreciation; in terms 
of mass popularity, he can never regain his supreme position. Hillhouse makes 
the reader share his feeling that the question of Sir Walter’s place in litera- 
ture is a vital one, and this sentiment enlivens his elaborate summaries of 
the critic’s views. He has given to students of Scott a valuable and well- 
planned work for reading and reference, and to students of prose fiction the 
most elaborate study of a British novelist’s reputation since Blanchard’s 
Fielding the Novelist. (A. D. McK.) 


Keller, Wolfgang. Walter Scott. Eine Rektoratsrede. (Schriften 
der Gesellschaft zur Férderung der Westfalischen Wilhelms- 
Universitat zu Miinster, 17.) Miinster: Aschendorffsche 
Verlagsbuchhandlung. Pp. 22. 

Rev. by Gerhard Buck in Beiblatt, 46 (1935). 268-74; by Helene Richter 
in ESt 70 (1935). 295-98. 

The letters of Sir Walter Scott 1826-1828. Edited by H. J. C. 
Grierson and others. Centenary edition, vol. 10. London. 
Constable. Pp. 19 + 512. 

Rev. in TLS May 2, p. 373; by Donald Carswell in S&N June 13, p. 940. 


1828-1831 vol. 11. Pp. 18+ 496. 
Rev. in TLS Nov. 28, p. 990. 


Queries from Scott’s Anne of Geierstein. N&Q 171 (1936). 135, 
174, 193, 209. 

Moore, John Robert. Poe, Scott, and The Murders in the Rue 
Morgue. AL 8 (1936), 52-58. 


Argues convincingly that orang-outang Sylvan in Count Robert of Paris 
gave Poe the central idea of his plot. 
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Muir, Edwin. Scott and Scotland. London. Routledge. 
Rev. in TLS Sept. 12, p. 726. 


The National Library of Scotland; “The Heart of Midlothian.” 
Library Association Record 38 (1936). 28-30. 
Reprints from the Times of Dec. 17, 1935 a note describing the MS of 
The Heart of Midlothian, with comments by Arundell Esdaile. 


Schumacher, Douglas Frederick. Der Volksaberglaube in den 
Waverley Novels. Gdéttingen Diss. 1935. Pp. 8 + 167. 


Steger, Anna. John Banim, ein Nachahmer Walter Scotis (auf 
Grund der wichtigsten “O‘Hara Tales.”). Erlangen Diss. 
Pp. 87. 

Stenzel, Elsa. Religidse Charaktertypen der englischen und schot- 


tischen Kirchengeschichte in den Romanen Walter Scotts. 
Breslau Diss. (1935) Pp. 59. 


Strout, Alan L. James Hogg’s familiar anecdotes of Sir Walter 
Scott. SP 33 (1936) . 356-374. 


Tait, J.G. The missing tenth of Sir Walter Scott’s journal. Edin- 
burgh. Oliver & Boyd. 
Rev. in TLS June 13, p. 501; see also H. J. C. Grierson, Aug. 12, p. 648. 
The omissions and inaccuracies of Douglas’s edition (1890) brought out by 
comparison with photostats of the original MS in the Pierpont Morgan 
Library. One tenth of the Journal was omitted and changes were made in 
what remained. 


Walker, James F. Sir Walter Scott as a popularizer of history. 
Aberdeen Univ. Rev. 23 (1936). 212-225. 


Shelley, Mary. Jones, Frederick L. Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley. 
TLS Dec. 5, p. 1016. 


Announcing a projected edition of letters. 


Shelley, Percy. Cook, Davidson. Sadak the Wanderer. TLS May 
16, p. 424. 


Presents a Shelley poem hitherto unknown. 


DuBois, Arthur E. Alastor: the spirit of solitude. JEGP 35 

(1936) . 530-545. 

Professor DuBois takes issue with Professor Haven’s interpretation of 
Alastor, and suggests a new one which is “ truer” to Shelley’s thought. 

The author feels that the poem is unified, despite Professor Haven’s criti- 
cism to the contrary, and that the preface attempts no logical summary of 
the poem as Professor Havens assumes. The author asserts that the Poet 
in the poem does search for his prototype; Professor Havens thinks he does 
not. The author finally observes: “The central idea, however, seems reason- 
ably clear. Facing death without fear because of the Vision, the Poet triumphs 
over death, the fear of which is evil since it binds one to the mutable earth 
and the false show of things, causing one to distrust the inner promptings of 

one’s soul, and the reality of the white radiances of eternity. . . .” 
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Marion Clyde Wier, PMLA 46 (1931). 947-950, called attention to several 
of the points made by Professor DuBois. (D. L. C.) 


Grabo, Carl. The magic plant. The growth of Shelley’s mind. 
Chapel Hill. Univ. of North Carolina Press. Pp. 450. 
Rev. by George F. Whicher in NYHTB Dec. 27, p. 2 (an important review) . 
A very significant contribution of the year in the field of Shelley scholarship. 


Jones, Frederick L. Shelley’s boat. TLS Jan. 18, p. 55. 


Kapstein, I. J. The symbolism of the wind and the leaves in 
Shelley’s Ode to the West Wind. PMLA 51 (1936). 1069- 
1079. 


Kessel, Marcel. The Harvard Shelley notebook. TLS Sept. 5, 

p. 713. Cf. Helen Darbishire, TLS Sept. 12, p. 729. 

Mr. Kessel was apparently unaware of the article in RES, July, 1932, by 
Helen Darbishire, in which the same conclusion was reached and for the 
same reasons. 

Miss Darbishire and Mr. Kessel contend that Professor Woodberry in 
Bibliographical Contributions (No. 30), Harvard Library, 1888, and later, 
erroneously identified the handwriting of a number of poem in his Notes, 
mistaking Mrs. Shelley’s handwriting for that of Shelley, and his for hers. 

Mr. Kessel gives detailed differences in the two hands, and in the end 
wonders how so careful a student as Professor Woodberry should have con- 
fused the two hands. But several of Mr. Kessel’s statements as to differences 
are erroneous, or at least considerably exaggerated. For instance his state- 
ment that “Shelley often makes an ‘e’ at the beginning of a word like a 
capital ‘E’ made small; Mrs. Shelley rarely does this,” is not borne out by 
my examination of genuine manuscript letters of Shelley and Mary. In more 
than thirty words beginning with an ‘e’ Mrs. Shelley in every case but three 
uses the capital ‘ E.’ 

The manuscripts of the following poems were wrongly assigned to Shelley 
by Professor Woodberry: “ An Exhortation,” p. 76; “Ode to Heaven,” p. 78; 
“Ode to Liberty,” p. 87; “ The Indian Serenade,” p. 90; “Song,” p. 91; “To 
William,” p. 92—these are in Mrs. Shelley’s handwriting. 

“To Night,” p. 69; “Song,” (Rarely, rarely), p. 81; “A Dream,” p. 84; 
“Hymn to Mercury,” p. 109; “A Ballad,” p. 153; “The Sonnet,” p. 151, 
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a “ Biedermeier ” resignation. 


Feise, E. Eichendorffs Marmorbild. The Germanic Review, 2, 2. 
(1936) . 75-86. 
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Pfeffer, C. A. Venus und Maria. Das dt. Leben, Vol. 3. Berlin, 
1936. Pp. 47. 
A study of Eichendorff. 


Scholz, W. v. Joseph von Eichendorff. Die grossen Deutschen, 
Vol. 3, Berlin, 1936. Pp. 79-92. 
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Germ. Quarterly 9 (1936). 141-154. 
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Walzel, O. LEichendorffs Erzihlen. Der Oberschlesier 17, 11. 
Pp. 648-652. 


Wehr. W. Eichendorffs Romane in ihren geistes-u. formgeschichtl. 
Zusammenhingen (Forts.) Der Wachter, Jg. 17, 3. Pp. 97- 
1138. 


Fichte. Gehlen, A. Deutschtum und Christentum bei Fichte. 
Berlin, 1935. Pp. 78. 


Stapel, W. Johann Gottlieb Fichte. Die grossen Deutschen. 
Berlin, 1935, Vol. 2. Pp. 434-449. 
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national political ethos for the Germans.” 


Unruh, F. F. v. Fichte. Eine Textsammlung mit der Einfiihrung 
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Ein Kiinder Deutscher Verantwortung. Stuttgart, 1935. 

Pp. 234. 

Popular selection from Fichte’s writings, arranged under the general cap- 
tions “ Gottschau,” “ Sittengesetz,” and “ Weltschau.” 


Gérres. Brunner, J. Die Literaturkritik in den Histor.-Polit. 
Blattern 1838-1923. Ohlau, 1935. Freiburger Forsch. zur 
Kunst.-u. Literaturgesch. 3. Pp. 160. 

Gorres, J. Aufsitze in den historisch-politischen Blattern, 1. Teil: 
1838-45. Hrsg. von Gotz Frhr. v. Pélnitz. Koln, 1936, 54. 
Pp. 283. J. Gérres, Ges. Werke, vol. 16, 1. 

Gorres, J. Gesammelte Schriften, hrsg. v. W. Schellberg, Bd. 7. 
Mythengeschichte d. asiat. Welt. Mit e. Anhang: Beitrage 
aus den Heidelb. Jbb. Hrsg. V. W. Kirfel, Koln, 1935. Pp. 
470. 

(Vier) Unbekannte Briefe von Gérres. Mitgeteilt v. R. Stein, 
Germania, v. 27, Febr. 1935. 

Kern, H. Joseph Gérres. Die grossen Deutschen, Bd. 3, Berlin, 
1936. Pp. 61-78. 


Gorres, writer of great poetical power, but no poet, profound thinker, but 
no scholar, Catholic and yet striving towards a superconfessional religion, “ is 
one of the most powerful Germans of the 19th century.” 


Grabbe. Jung, H. Das Problem d. Religion in Ch. D. Grabbes 
Tragédie “ Don Juan u. Faust.” (Miinster Diss.) Dortmund, 
1935. Pp. 47. 


Grillparzer. Emzinger, M. Neue Biicher iiber Grillparzer. Archiv. 
167 (1934). 260-268. 


Valuable critical survey. 


Grillparzer, F. Samtliche Werke. Hist.-krit. Gesamtausg. Jugend 
u. Volk (1935). Pp. 376. 

Jahrbuch d. Grillparzer-Ges. Hrsg. v. K. Glossy, Jg. 33, Wien, 1935. 
Pp. 163. 

Kommerell, M. Grillparzer, ein Dichter der Treue. Neue Rund- 
schau, Jg. 47, 1936, 4. Pp. 362-371. 
Fidelity to the character of the people, their customs, and the inner laws 


of social life rather than fidelity to a person, is the leitmotiv in Grillparzer’s 
dramas. 


Miller, J. Die sprachliche Kultur von Grillparzers Ahnfrau. GRM 
24 (1936). 100-12. 
In spite of individualistic characterization of persons, the style of “ Die 
Ahnfrau ” is decidedly baroque in the forced form of the Austrian “ Jesuiten- 
drama” and the Viennese folkdrama. 
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Stéri, F. Grillparzer und Kant. Wege zur Dichtung. Vol. 20, 
Frauenfeld, Leipzig, 1935. Pp. 208. 


The author discusses the relationship of philosophy and literature in general, 
Grillparzer’s occupation with Kant, and the reflection of Kant’s and Schopen- 
hauer’s ideas in the dramatist’s work. 


Vansca, K. Das neue Grillparzerbild. Dichtung u. Volkstum 35, 
pp. 33-341. 
Comprehensive critical review of the Grillparzer literature since 1930. (Cf. 
Vanesa, Das Grillparzerbild der Gegenwart. Jahrbuch fiir Landeskunde von 
Niederésterreich, 1930, p. 113.) 
Grimm. Béckmann, P. Die Welt der Sage bei den Briidern Grimm. 
GRM 23 (1935). 82-104. 


A concise, penetrating study. 
Peuckert, W. E. Wilhelm und Jacob Grimm. Die grossen Deut- 
schen. Vol. 3. Berlin, 1936. Pp. 185-202. 


Interesting attempt towards a revaluation of the two brothers. 


Walzel, O. Wilhelm Grimm. Kath. Frauenbildung 49, Marz 1936. 
Pp. 203-212. 


Hoffmann, E. T. A. Maasen, C.G.v.d. E. Th. A. Hoffmann... 
Die grossen Deutschen. Vol. 3. Berlin, 1936. Pp. 93-112. 


Characterizes H. as “the most original German writer.” 


Ochsner, K. E. T. A. Hoffmann als Dichter des Unbewussten. 
Frauenfeld, 1936. Pp. 164. Wege zur Dichtung, Vol. 23. 
Hoffmann’s inclination towards the unconscious is explained as an “ urge of 

character” and an emanation of his “ Weltanschauung.” 


Textor,H. E.T.A. Hoffmann in Polen. Dt. Monatshefte in Polen, 
1.3. Pp. 78-92. 

Hoffmann v. Fallersleben. Hoffman v. Fallersleben: Heut und Im- 
mer. Gedichte. Bremen, 1936. Pp. 30. Bremer Lieb- 
haberdrucke. 


Facsimiles of 19 poems. 


Hélderlin. Beissner, F. Der Mythus in Hélderlins vaterlind. 
Gesingen. Zs. f. dt. Bildg. 11, 5. Pp. 249-258. 


Boéckmann, P. Holderlin u. seine Gétter, Miinchen, 1935. Pp. 456. 
In contrast to Béhm’s philosophic interpretation, this deeply searching work 
undertakes with rare consistency and clarity of style a religious, almost 
mystic, interpretation of Hélderlin’s character and work. The one-sidedness 

of Dilthey’s approach (by means of Schleiermacher’s religious categories) as 

well as that of the “Georgekreis” (pagan classic) is definitely overcome by 

a more synthetic view in which nature, folk, Christian and pagan religiosity 

are amalgamated into a unique mystic vision. A tendency towards romantic 
interpretation is easily discernible in this otherwise sharply logical study, the 

most scholarly contribution to the vast Hélderlin literature since Bohm. 
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Bohm, W. Hélderlin und die Schweiz. Die Schweiz im dt. Geistes- 

leben. Vol. 81, Leipzig, 1935. Pp. 128. 

In the illuminating introduction the well-known Hélderlin authority points 
out the role which Swiss nature and personal relationships to Switzerland 
play in the poetic and prose work of the Suabian author. The carefully- 
arranged collection of texts is an indispensable reference book for the 
Holderlin scholar. 

Guardini, R. Holderlins Bild von d. Geschichte. Die Schild- 

genossen. 1936, 4. Pp. 321-354. 


Hanschke, P. Hélderlins Sendung an unsere Jugend. Zs. f. dt. 
Bildung, 11, 5. Pp. 258-269. 


Hélderlin, Fr. Gesammelte Briefe. Eingel. v. E. Bertram. Leipzig, 
(1935). Pp. 451. 


Sommer, K. A. Hélderlins Schicksalslied u. Vorbilder. Das hu- 
manist. Gymnasium 47. Pp. 83-87. 


Treichler, R. Die seelische Erkrankung Friederich Hélderlins in 
ihren Beziehungen zu seinem dichterischen Schaffen. (Mediz. 
Diss. Tiibingen). Zs. f. d. ges. Neurologie u. Psychiatrie 155 
(1936) . 40-144. 


Uffenorde, A. Das Weltbild in seiner Bedeutung fiir Hélderlin u. s. 
Zeit. Bielefeld, 1935. Pp. 90. (Miinster Phil. Diss.) 


Immermann. Scholz, W. Unverdffentlichtes iiber Karl Immer- 
mann. Dichtung u. Volkstum 35. Pp. 329-31. 


Kleist. Bongs, R. Die Wertung und Geltung Kleists zur Zeit der 

Romantik. Lpg., 1934. Pp. 78. 

Rev. by J. Blankenagel, Germ. Rev. 11, July 1936, No. 3. 

Valuable collection of critical comments on Kleist by more than forty per- 
sons. Wieland’s and Goethe’s evaluations are omitted. 

Borkowski, Heinrich. Kleist und Kant. : Schriften der K6éniglichen 

Deutschen Gesellschaft zu Kénigsberg. Pr. Heft 2, 1935). 

Pp. 39. 

Since Kleist broke off the study of Kant’s philosophy before he became 
acquainted with its positive results in the transcendental dialectic, it is argued 
that not Kant, but Kleist himself, his lack of preparation, unrest, aversion to 
abstract thinking, were chiefly responsible for his breakdown at the beginning 
of 1801. 

Hoffmann, P. Heinrich v. Kleist u. Helvetius. GRM 83 (1935). 

24-36. 

In spite of Kleist’s early occupation with Helvetius, there is no real influ- 
ence of this thinker on the German author, because the former’s definition of 


“ 


reason as “ assemblage d’idées quelconques ” seemed too shallow for Kleist. 


Lugowski, Cl. Wirklichkeit u. Dichtung. Frankfurt, 1936. Pp. 
224. (Géttingen, Phil. Hab.-Schr. v. 1935). 


Discussion of Kleist’s conception of reality. 
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Nadler, J. Heinrich v. Kleist. Die grossen Deutschen. Vol. 2. 
Pp. 490-502. 
Kleist who absorbed the culture of the classic and romantic Germany was 
“ an estafette on the way from Kant and Goethe to Bismarck.” 
Ortliff, A. Heinrich v. Kleist u. d. dt. Nationaldrama. (Diss. Wiirz- 
burg). Wiirzburg, 1935. Pp. 63. 


Rosenthal, B. Bemerkungen zur Kleistforschung. Krakow, 1935. 


Pp. 34. 
Schafer, Wilhelm. Der Dichter des Michael Kohlhaas. Miinchen, 
1936. Pp. 16. 


Schultze-Jahde, K. Kleists Gestaltentyp. Zs. f. dt. Philologie 60 
(1936) . 223-240. 
Kleist’s characters seen as “ Triebcharaktere,” lacking rational purpose and 
driven on by “immanent fate.” 
Schultze-Jahde, K. (Kleists) Penthesilea 720 u. 747. Archiv. 169 
(1936) . 9-17. 
Defense of author’s interpretation of above lines (Kleistjahrbuch 1926, 
Berlin 1927, p. 183-34) against Minde-Pouet and W. v. Einsiedel (Die 
dramatische Charaktergestaltung H. v. K’s, Berlin, 1931). 
Silz, W. On the interpretation of Kleist’s Prinz Friedrich von 
Homburg. JEGP 35 (1936). 500-516. 


Walzel, O. Kleist als Tragiker. Neophilologus 20, 4, pp. 190-198; 

272-282. 

In partial rejection and partial application of Scheler’s conception of the 
tragic (Zum Phinomen des Tragischen) W. shows the optimistic character of 
Kleist’s “ Tragik ” because the poet’s heroes recognize in themselves, and not 
in the world, the cause of their destruction. 

Lenau. Schaerffenberg, M. Nik. Lenaus Dichterwerk als Spiegel 
der Zeit. Erlangen, 1935. Pp. 141. Erl. Arbeiten z. dt. 

Lit. 3. 

Commendable study showing the manifold religious and philosophical in- 
fluences on Lenau and his work, but failing to give the poet’s own religiosity. 


Morike. Drawert, E. A. Morikes Maler Nolten in seiner ersten u. 
zweiten Fassung. (Jena, Diss.). Halle, 1935, Pp. 87. 


Michel, W. Eduard Morike. Die grossen Deutschen. Vol. 3 
Berlin, 1936. Pp. 323-340. 
Maorike is “the most intimate interpreter of German heart, more exactly, 
the most initiated interpreter of the mysterious love that exists between the 
German heart and nature.” 


Sandomirsky, Vera. Eduard Morike. Sein Verhaltnis zum Bieder- 
meier. Erlangen, 1935. Pp. 85. Erlanger Arb. zur dt. Lit. 6. 


Although in his beginnings in intimate connection with romanticism, 
Mérike reaches in his further development “distance from nature.’ The 
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subjective treatment of nature disappears and “the impenetrability of the 
object is experienced as fundamental feeling.” This change of attitude means 
transition from romanticism to “ Biedermeier.” The well-written book is a 
good introduction to Mérike’s work. 
Schréder, H. E. Moérike. Ein Meister des Lebens. Berlin, 1936. 
Pp. 62. 


Novalis. Feng, Tscheng-Dsche. Die Analogie von Natur u. Geist 
als Stilprinzip in Novalis’ Dichtung (Heidelberg, Diss.) . 
Heidelberg, 1935. Pp. 94. 

Written in an excellent clear German, this essay of the Chinese author 
reveals fine understanding for the philosophy of Novalis and a keen apprecia- 
tion of his stylistic qualities. Novalis’s style is determined by his nature 
philosophy. A special index of characteristic Novalis words and expressions 
will prove very helpful to every Novalis student. 

Hoft, A. Novalis als Kiinstler des Fragments. (Gé6ttingen, Diss.) 
Berlin, 1935. Pp. 122. 


Jean Paul. Brehm, B. Stifter u. Jean Paul. Ackermann aus 
Béhmen 3, pp. 347-362. 

Klatt, F. Jean Paul Friedrich Richter. Die grossen Deutschen, 
Vol. 2, Berlin, 1935. Pp. 375-387. 


In his “ realistic passion towards his time and contemporaries J. P. stands 
alone in the classic-romantic period around 1800.” 


Jean-Paul-Blatter, Jg. 10, 2, pp. 21-62. Contains: Zeheter: J. P. 
u. die Note unserer Wirklichkeit, pp. 21-47. Haller, G. J. 
Pauls Weg. z. Vaterland. Dichtg. pp. 48-62. 


Jean Paul. Saimmtliche Werke. Hist.-krit. Ausg. Abt. 1, Vol. 11. 
Weimar, 1935. 32-+ 480. Vorschule der Asthetik. 


Jean-Paul-Blatter. Jg. 11, 2 June 1936. Contains: Grave, Fr. J. P., 
Eine unpolitisch-politische, jedensfalls zeitgemasse Betrach- 
tung. Pp. 17-34. 


Jean Paul. Sammtliche Werke. Hist.-krit. Ausg. Abt. 1, Vol. 13. 
Weimar, 1935, 108+ 574. Contains: “Des Feldpredigers 
Schmelzles Reise nach Flatz;” “ Dr. Katzenbergers Bade- 
reise” u. “ Leben Fibels.” 


Mann, O. Jean Paul u. die dt. biirgerliche Idylle. Dichtung u. 

Volkstum 35. Pp. 262-271. 

Love for the objects and beings of the surrounding world is “the heart ” 
of Paul’s idyll. It prevents his “tendency towards romantic totality ” from 
becoming “ a poetic philosophy,” and makes the use of allegory and symbolism 
dispensable. 

Martini, Fr. Jean-Paul-Forschung und J.-P.-Literatur. DVLG 14 

(1936) . 246-304; 305-323. 


3 
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Neue Briefe Jean Pauls u. s. Gattin Karoline. Siiddt. Mhe., 32, 12. 
Pp. 761-773. 
Schneider, F. J. Tiecks “ William Lovell” u. Jean Pauls “ Titan.” 


Zs. f. dt. Philologie 61,1. Pp. 58-75. 
Against K. J. Obenauer’s esthetic interpretation of Rogqairol (cf. “ Die 
Problematik des fisthetischen Menschen in der deutschen Literatur, Miinchen, 
1933) Schneider shows with good reasons an inner affinity with Tieck’s Lovell. 
She, Tschungpe. Jean Paul als Dichter des Herzens. Berlin, 1935. 
Pp. 61. (Diss. Berlin). 
Wiese, B. v. Jean Paul als Dichter d. dt. Volkstums. (Lecture) Zs. 
f. Deutschkunde, Jg. 49, 10. Pp. 673-87. 


Platen. Bruns, F. August v. Platen z. 100. Wiederkehr s. Todes- 
tages. Mhe. f. d. dt. Unterricht 28 (1936). 145-150. 
Geissler, E. Platen der Formkiinstler. Dt. Bildungswesen 4. Pp. 

193-213. 
Heuss, W. Platens dramatisches Werk. Breslau, 1935. Pp. 107. 
Sprache u. Kultur der german. u. rom. Vo6lker, Vol. 17. 


Koenig-Warthausen, W. Frhr. Platen-Miszellen. Archiv 167 
(1934) . 9-19. 


Seven letters from, to, and about Platen. 
Redenbacher, F. Platen-Bibliographie. Erlangen, 1936. Pp. 160. 


Riickert. Biilck, R. Friederich Riickert u. Schleswig-Holstein. 
Nordelbingen, Vol. 10, pp. 313-327. 

Golffing, F. Friedrich Riickert als Lyriker (Basel Diss.) Wien, 
1935. Pp. 55. 


Schelling. Kein, O. Das Apollinische und Dionysische bei Nietz- 
sche u. Schelling. Berlin, 1935. Pp. 131. Neue dt. Forsch. 
Abt. Philos. Bd. 6. 


A thorough comparison of Nietzsche’s “ Birth of Tragedy ” and Schelling’s 
positive philosophy leads to the conclusion that the principle of Apollinic and 
Dionysian polarity had already been discovered by the romantic philosopher 
and that, consequently, there is a greater inner affinity between Nietzsche 
and Schelling than between Nietzsche and Schopenhauer. 


Staiger, E. Der Geist der Liebe u. das Schicksal. Schelling, Hegel, 
Holderlin. Frauenfeld, 1935. Pp. 127. Wege z. Dichtung, 
Bd. 19. 


Schlegel, A. W. Korner, J. Friedrich Tieck u. A. W. Schlegel 
iiber Gottlieb Schick. Wiirtt. Vjschr. f. Landesgesch. 41. 
Pp. 118-27. 

Report about exhibition of eight paintings of Schick. 
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Schlegel, Fr. Mann, O. Zur Philosophie d. Friedrich Schlegel. 
Bll. f. dt. Philos. Bd. 9, 4. Pp. 427-444. 


Weltman, J. The religion of Friedrich Schlegel. MLR 31 (1936). 
539-544. 


Schleiermacher. Eckle, Chr. Der platonische Bildungegedanke 
im 19. Jhdt. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte u. Theorie seiner 
Interpretation. Leipzig, 1935. Pp. 120. Erziehungsgesch. 
Untersuch. 3. 

Reble, A. Schleiermachers Kulturphilosophie. Eine entwicklungs- 
geschichtlich-systemat. Wiirdigung. Mit e. Geleitwort v. 
Th. Litt. Erfurt; 1935. Pp. 253. Sonderschr. d. Akad. 
gemeinniitziger Wiss. Erfurt H. 7. 


Sander, E. Schleiermachers Gedanken zur christ]. Jugenderzie- 
hung. Diss. Erlangen. Essen, 1935. Pp. 125. 


Strachwitz. Baumstark, Th. Die Dichtung d. Gf. Moritz v. 
Strachwitz. Gladbach, 1935. Pp. 107. (Miinster, Diss.) 


Tieck. Hewett-Thayer, H. W. Tieck and the Elizabethan Drama: 
His Marginalia. JEGP 34 (1935). 377-407. 


Zeydel E. H. Ludwig Tieck, the German Romanticist. A critical 

study. Princeton, 1935. 

With this masterful study based on many years of painstaking examination 
of‘the vast published and unpublished material, the author has given us that 
conclusive work on the versatile Tieck for which all Tieck friends had been 
waiting for a long time. The book is distinguished by a superior knowledge 
of facts, keen analysis, and sound judgment. Methodically it follows the best 
tradition of intelligent philological and historic interpretation, but is philo- 
sophical enough not to lose sight of the currents of ideas under and between 
the facts. (E. W. J.) 


Zeydel, E. H. Ludwig Tieck as a Translator of English. PMLA 51 

(1936) . 221-242. 

The author discusses with his customary thoroughness Tieck’s own trans- 
lations from English and translations by others which he merely supervised. 
Little that is favorable is said about these endeavors. The immediate reason 
for these shortcomings is the fact that Tieck never became a master of the 
English language. His inability to grow as a translator is explained by his 
inability to develop harmoniously as a formal poet. 


Zeydel, E. H. Tieck und Grillparzer. GRM 24 (1936). 372-379. 
The well-known animosity between the East Elbian Tieck and the Austrian 
Grillparzer is further demonstrated by unmistakable documentary proofs from 
both authors. A very welcome supplement to the author’s Tieck biography. 
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ITALIAN 


1. GENERAL 
Angeli, Diepo. Roma romantica. Milano, 1935. Fratelli Treves. 


Momigliano, Attilio. Storia della letteratura italiana. Vol. 3. Dal- 
l’Ottocento ai nostri giorni. Messina, 1935. G. Principato. 
A new history of Italian literature. New also in that it brings a fresher 
point of view in the evaluation of Romanticism. 


Bondioli, Pio. Manzoni e gli “ amici della verita.” Milano, 1935. 
Istituto di Propaganda Libraria. 


Historical study of one of the many Romantic groups and “ cenacles.” 


De Blasi, Raffaele. Profili leopardiani. Palermo, 1935. V. Bellotti. 


Citanna, Giuseppe. I] romanticismo e la poesia italiana dal Parini 
al Carducci. Bari, 1935. Laterza. 

Citanna applies the Crocian concept of poetry to its extreme consequences 
with the result that in his search for only sensuous images he underestimates 
the moral conflict in Manzoni or the philosophical passion of Leopardi. It is 
nevertheless a significant contribution to the study of Romanticism. 


Farinelli, Arturo. La Spagna e i romantici d’Italia. Nuova An- 
tologia. Sept. 1, 1936. 
Describes the sympathy which the Spanish revolt against Napoleon aroused 
in Italian romantic poets. 


Galletti, Alfredo. Il Novecento. Milano, 1935. Vallardi. 


This well-known critic of contemporary literature throws a great light on 
the evolution of literature in the 19th century. 


Gervasoni, Gianni. L’ambiente letterario milanese nel secondo 
decennio dell’ottocento. (Angelo Mai alla Biblioteca Am- 
brosiana). Firenze (1936). Olschki. 


Historical reconstruction of the literary atmosphere in Milan where the 
first polemical writings were issued and the dispute between classicists and 
romanticists was determined. 


Del Monte, Renato. Le antitesi fondamentali del classicismo e 
romanticismo nello sviluppo dell’arte. Napoli, 1934. Piranti. 
A brief study of the fundamental conflicts between classicism and romanti- 

cism. 


Storia del teatro italiano. A cura di Silvio D’Amico. Milano, 1935. 
Bompiani. 

It has an introduction by L. Pirandello and ten chapters by Paolo Toschi, 

Giuseppe Toffanin, Silvio D’Amico and others. The romantic theatre is 

analyzed by Mario Ferrigni. 
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2. AUTHORS 


Alfieri. Bianchi, Dante. Petrarca e Alfieri. Albrighi e Segati, 
1935. 
A brief study bringing out points of contact and of contrast of the two 
poets. 


Carducci. Ercole, Francesco. Romanticismo e classicismo nella 
poesia di Giosué Carducci. Palermo, 1935. F. Ciuni. 


Foscolo. Volpicelli, L. Le idee estetiche di Ugo Foscolo. Adria, 
1936. Tempo Nostro. 


A study of Foscolo’s aesthetic ideas. 


Leopardi. Giacomo Leopardi. Casanostra (II) Anno 86, n. 70: 
Comune di Recanati. Giugno, 1935. 
A special number dedicated by the Commune of Recanati to the great men 
of the province of “ Marche”: Leopardi, Raffaello, Bramante, Rossini. 


Giusso, Lorenzo. Leopardi e le sue due ideologie. Firenze, 1935. 
Sansoni. 
An appraisal of Leopardi’s fundamental ideas which determined ever- 
recurring motifs in his poetry. 
Lazzarini, Lino. Primi motivi leopardiani. Ateneo Veneto. June, 
1936. 


Leopardi, Giacomo. Epistolario. Nuova edizione ampliata con 
lettere dei corrispondenti e con note illustrative a cura di 
Francesco Moroncini. Vol. 1. Firenze, 1934. Le Monnier. 
It is impossible fully to understand Leopardi’s poetry without a thorough 

study of his revealing letters. This is the most authoritative edition. 


Leopardi, Giacomo. Tutte le poesie di Giacomo Leopardi ordinate 
e curate nel testo da Guido Mazzoni. Firenze, 1936. G. 


Barbéra. 3 vol. 
A new edition of Leopardi’s poems arranged by Prof. Guido Mazzoni. 


Mastrianni, Felice. L’infinito leopardiano. Nicastro, 1935. Gi- 
gliotti. 
A brief study bringing into relief the romantic strain in this lyric jewel. 
Manzoni. Manzoni, Alessandro. I promessi sposi. Col commento 
di Domenico Guerri. 4a edizione riveduta con una nota di 
Mario Casella in memoria di Domenico Guerri. Firenze, 
1935. <A Vallecchi. 


Manzoni, A. Dell’invenzione. Dialogo con note di G. De Giulia. 
Torino, 1935. Paravia. 
Useful for study of Manzoni’s aesthetic ideas. 
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Battistini, Mario. La fortuna del Manzoni nel Belgio. Giornale 
storico della letteratura italiana. 107. March and June, 1936. 
Discusses the penetration into Belgium of Manzoni’s works. Gives special 

attention to the “Cinque Maggio.” 

Bogno, Ettore. Alessandro Manzoni e l’Ateneo Veneto. Ateneo 
Veneto. Jan. 1935. 

This article studies the contacts of Manzoni with the Ateneo of Venice, of 


which he was made a member in 1838. It gives the text of Manzoni’s letter 
of acceptance. 


Flori, E. Soggiorni e villeggiature manzoniane. Milano. Vallardi, 
Useful for Manzoni’s biography. Illustrated. 
Gabbuti, Elena. Il Manzoni e gli ideologi francesi. Studi sul pen- 


siero e sull’arte di A. Manzoni. Firenze, 1936. Sansoni. 
Contrasts between Manzoni and French thinkers. 


Petronio, Giuseppe. Introduzione ai Promessi sposi. Ateneo 

Veneto. July-August, 1935. 

A revaluation by a discriminating critic of Manzoni’s masterpiece. Con- 
siders the aesthetic ideas which made Manzoni the possessor of a world- 
consciousness and a great master of the novel. 

Tonelli, Luigi. Manzoni. 3a edizione riveduta. Milano, 1935, 

Corbaccio. 

One of the excellent studies that Professor Tonelli has been dedicating of 
late to leading Italian authors. 

Vidari, Giovanni. Manzoni. Con pref. del Prof. Coiazzi. Torini. 

1935. 8S. E. I. 


SPANISH 


Abreu Gomez, E. Clasicos, romanticos, modernos. Mexico City, 
1934. Botas. Pp. 217. 


Alonso Cortés, Narciso. Articulos histéricos literarios. Valladolid, 
1935. Imprenta Castellana. 


Contains an article, “ Ventura de la Vega y los romanticos.” 


Alonso, Maria Rosa. Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer 1836-1936. Madrid, 
1936. Cuadernos de la Facultad de Filosofia y Letras. 

Azaiia, Manuel. La Invencién del Quijote y otros ensayos. Madrid, 
1934. Espasa-Calpe. 
Contains a history of the Ateneo of Madrid with interesting material on 

the early romantic period. 

Bergamin, José. Laberinto de la novela y monstruo de la nove- 
leria. pt. 2. Noveleria y romanticismo. Cruz y Raya. 
No. 34. Jan. (1936), Madrid. 


Three enemies of the novel—morality, psychology, history. 
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Coester, A. Algunas influencias del romanticismo en la literatura 
Hispano-americana in Homenaje a Enrique José Varona, 
Publicacién de la Secretaria de Educacién, Havana, Cuba, 
1935. 

Correa Calderén, Evaristo. Intuicién del romanticismo. Almeria, 
Spain, Papeleria Maya. Pp. 67. 

Diaz Plaja, Guillermo. Introduccidén al estudio del romanticismo. 
Madrid, 1936. Espasa-Calpe. 

Gomez Restrepo, Antonio. Homenage a Victor Hugo. Senderos 
(Publications of the National Library.) Bogota, Colombia, 
July, 1936. 

Hortelano, Benito. Una imprenta madrilefia (De las memorias de 
B. H.). Revista de Occidente, No. CLII, Madrid, 1936. 
Pp. 147-186. 

Trials of a Spanish printer who published translations from the French. 

Jarnés, Benjamin. Doble agonia de Bécquer. Madrid, 1936. Casa 
Edit. Espasa-Calpe. Pp. 237. 

Lomba y Pedraja, J. R. Mariano José de Larra. Madrid, 1936. 
Tipografia de Archivos. Pp. 398. 

Four studies: 1. Spanish costumbristas. 2. Larra—political writer. 3. 
Larra—literary critic.. 4. Romantic theater. This is a very good study of 
a confused period. 

Mann, T. Goethe y Tolstoy. Trans. S. C. Roll. Buenos Aires, 
1935. 

Palacio, Leopoldo Eulogié. La gracia de la natureleza (sobre la 
ideologia de Rousseau). Madrid, December, 1935—January, 
1936. Cuadernos de la Facultad de Filoséfia y Letras, No. 2. 

Rio, A. del. Algunas notas sobre Rousseau en Espafia. Hispania, 
Stanford University, 1936. Vol. 19, pp. 105-116. 

Sanchez Reulet, Anibal. Panorama de las ideas filosdficas en His- 
panoamérica. Tierra Firme, aio IH, No. 2. Madrid, 1936. 
Pp. 201 et seq. on romantic philosophy. 

Vegas Latapié, Eugenio. Romanticismo y democracia. (1) Relacién 
entre ambos conceptos en la ideologia politica y literaria del 
siglo XIX. Accién. Espafiola No. 85, Madrid, March, 1936. 

Villegas, Angel. La Baronesa de Staél. Manizales, Colombia, 1935. 
Casa Editorial Zapata. Pp. 106. 

Vitier, M. Apuntaciones Literarias. Havana, Cuba, 1935. Casa 
Editorial Minerva. 


Contains short essay on romanticism. 
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SCANDINAVIAN 


Axberger, Gunnar. Den unge Atterbom. Psykologiska problem i 
hans liv och diktning, 1806-1819. Uppsala. Almqvist och 
Wicksell. 

Rev. in Nordisk tidskrift for vetenskap, konst och industri 12.7 (1936). 
564. 

Hedin, Greta. Tegnérs uppfattning av klassiskt och romantiskt. 
(Hogsk. arsskrift, 41.4) 1935. Géteborg. Wettergren och 
Kerber. 

Hirn, Yrj6. Runebergskulten. Helsingfors. Schildt. 1935. 

Holmberg, Olle. Stagneliusnotiser. Samlaren, 18.1 (1936). 61-74. 

Kulling, Jacob. Geijers universalism. Nordisk tidskrift for veten- 
skap, konst och industri, 12.3 (1936). 183-93. 

Kulling, Jacob. Den svenska romantikens religidsa utveckling. 
Samlaren, 17.1 (1936). 1-58. 

Laache, Rolv. Henrik Wergeland. Samtiden 47.7 (1936) . 467-482. 

Linder, Sten. Tegnérs Mjaltsjukan och Hamlet. Samlaren 17.1 
(1936). 59-61. 

Magnusson, S. Det romantiska genombrottet i Auroraférbundet. 
Stockholm. Bonniers. 

Montelin, Gésta. Heinrich Heine i Norden. Nordisk tidskrift fér 
vetenskap, konst och industri 12.5 (1936) . 365-386. 

Springer, Otto. Die nordische renaissance in Skandinavien. Studien 
zur nordischen philologie, band 22. Stuttgart-Berlin 1935. 


W. Kohlhammer. 
Rev. in Scandinavian Studies and Notes 14.4 (1936) . 60. 


Wrangel, Ewert. Tegnérhemmet i Lund. Lund. C. W. K. Glee- 
rup. 19365. 
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MILTON AND COMETS 
By Grorce W. WHITING 


For various reasons, perhaps because of the controversies 
that resutled from Galileo’s theories on comets, perhaps because 
of the comet of 1618 and Halley’s comet of 1607, which excited 
great comment in the seventeenth century, Milton was, says 
Miss Marjorie Nicolson, interested in comets.’ In a footnote, 
Miss Nicolson refers to Mr. Gilbert’s suggestion that “the 
comets and impressions of the air” in Of Reformation in Eng- 
land “ are a reflection of Galileo’s ideas.” * 

As a matter of fact, Milton’s allusion to comets here is due 
not to Galileo but to a paragraph in The Third Speech of the 
Lord George Digby, To the House of Commons, Concerning 
Bishops, and the Citie Petition, the 9th. of Febr: 1640, against 
which, as I have shown,’ the formal refutation in Of Reforma- 
tion is directed. The pertinent passage in Of Reformation is 
as follows: 

Let the Astrologer be dismay’d at the portentous blaze of comets, 
and impressions in the aire as foretelling troubles and changes to 
states: I shall beleeve there cannot be a more illboding signe to 
a Nation (God turne the Omen from us) then when the Inhabi- 


tants, to avoid insufferable grievances at home, are infore’d by heaps 
to forsake their native Country.* 


In the light of the proof that Milton answered Digby, it can 
hardly be doubted that in the passage just quoted from Of 
Reformation, which is not a part of the formal refutation, 
Milton had in mind the following paragraph in Digby’s 
Speech: 


I profess, I looked upon it then with Terror, as upon a Comet 
or Blazing-Star, raised and kindled out of the Stench, out of the 
poysonous Exhalation of a corrupted Hierarchy: Methought the 
Comet had a terrible Tail with it, Sir, and pointed to the North; 


1“ Milton and the Telescope,” ELH 2 (April, 1935). 13. 

* Ibid., p. 14. Mr. Gilbert wrote: “Elsewhere he speaks of ‘comets and im- 
pressions in the air.’ Galileo held that comets were not heavenly bodies but 
atmospheric phenomena, vapors which rose from the earth to a great height, even 
above the moon, ‘without meeting any obstacle. . . .”. Hence Milton’s ‘ impres- 
sions in the air,’ as well as the ‘ aerial vapors’ like which souls rose to the Limbo 
of Vanities, may have come from Galileo.” (Studies in Philology 19. 155-156.) 

®“ Milton’s Reply to Lord Digby,” RES 11 (October, 1935). 430-438. 

“The Works of John Milton, New York, 1931, 3. 50. 
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the same Fears dwell with me still concerning it; (and I beseech God 
they may not prove Prophetical.) I fear all the Prudence, all the 
Forecast, all the Virtue of this House, how unitedly soever collected, 
how vigorously soever applied, will have a hard work of it yet to 
hinder this Meteor from causing such Distempers and Combustions 
by its Influence, as it then portended by its Appearance. Whatever 
the Event be, I shall discharge my Conscience concerning it freely 
and uprightly, as unbias’d by Popularity, as by any Court 
Respects.® 
Milton, it is obvious, contemptuously dismisses Digby’s figure— 
“Let the Astrologer be dismay’d . . .”—and opposes to it a 
substantial argument—the loss of good citizens forced by the 
Prelates to forsake their native land. 

After citing Paradise Lost 2.708-711, Miss Nicolson goes on: 
And the last of Milton’s majestic figures in the poem is drawn from 
the same source. To the sad eyes of Adam and Eve 


The brandisht Sword of God before them blaz’d 
Fierce as a Comet. 


Yet it may be objected that these passages, ... might have 
been written by anyone who knew of them from books . . ° 


No one, I believe, not even Mr. G. C. Taylor, who, I think, 
has greatly exaggerated Milton’s debt to Du Bartas,’ has ob- 
served that the same figure occurs in Sylvester’s Du Bartas: 

For, the Almighty set before the dore 

Of th’ holy Park, a Seraphim that bore 

A waiving sword, whose body shined bright, 

Like flaming Comet in the midst of night.® 


This example I do not present as an instance of Milton’s 
indebtedness. Bearing in mind Milton’s sublime imagery, the 
critic may justly argue that for Milton the choice of this simile 
was almost inevitable. However, if one insists upon sources, 
the comet simile in Du Bartas should not be ignored. Ob- 
viously, it is not on the same level with the reference in Of 
Reformation, which probably has nothing to do with Galileo 
and the telescope. 


The Rice Institute 


° Historical Collections . . . by John Rushworth, London, 1721, 4. 171. 

° ELH 2. 14. 

7 Milton’s Use of Du Bartas, Cambridge, 1934. 

° Du Bartas His Deuine Weekes and Workes Translated ... by Josuah Syl- 
vester, London, 1611, “ The Imposture,” p. 253. 
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JOHN BYDDELL AND THE FIRST PUBLICATION OF 
ERASMUS’ ENCHIRIDION IN ENGLISH 


By Joun ArcHEeR GEE 


In a former article * I argued that the first-printed English 
version of Erasmus’ Enchiridion militis Christiani was by Tin- 
dale. I now attempt to show that the political and ecclesiastical 
situation coincident with the initial publication of this transla- 
tion probably caused the book to appear when it did; further- 
more, that it was perhaps first issued at the instigation of the 
government. The discussion is largely concerned with the 
marked suitability of the Enchiridion as a tract lending timely 
support to Henry VIII against the Pope, and, since it too is 
significant, with the concurrent anti-papal activity of the book’s 
first publisher, John Byddell. 

What is almost certainly the first edition? of the English 
Enchiridion has the following words on its title-page: 


A booke called in latyn Enchiridion militis christiani/ and in 
englysshe the manuell of the christen knyght/ replenysshed with 
moste holsome preceptes/ made by the famous clerke Erasmus of 
Roterdame/ to the whiche is added a newe and meruaylous profyta- 
ble preface.’ 


The colophon ends: 


Imprinted at London by Wynkyn de Worde/ for Iohan Byddell/ 
otherwyse Salisbury/ the .xv. daye of Nouembre. And be for to sell 
at the sygne of our Lady of pytie next to Flete bridge. 1533. Cum 
priuilegio regali. 


The book was often printed in the sixteenth century. The 
Short-title Catalogue lists nine editions of which there are 
known to be extant copies,‘ and several other editions are 


*PMLA 49 (1934). 460 ff. 

*See ibid., n. 18. Note also that all the editions following that of 1533 state 
that they are “newly corrected and imprinted,” whereas this edition does not. 

°T have used the copy in the Yale Library. Other copies are in the B. M., Bodl., 
John Rylands Libr., Libr. of Sir R. L. Harmsworth, and H. E. Huntington Libr. 

*P. 228, nos. 10479-87. One or two corrections should be made in this list. No. 
10481, “R. Toy [1540?] ,” is now queried as of 1550 in the B.M. catalogue and, 
except for the colophon, is a duplicate of no. 10486, “ A Veale [1550?].” The letter- 
press in these two imprints is identical. Next, no. 10482, “J. Byddell, 1541 
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mentioned in Bibliotheca Belgica.’ Beginning with the second 
edition, which was also printed by De Worde for Byddell and 
bears the date, in its colophon, of February 12, 1534, a different 
wording appears on the title-page: 


Enchiridion militis christiani/ whiche may be called in englysshe, 
the hansom weapon of a christen knyght/ replenysshed with many 
goodly & godly preceptes: made by the famous clerke Erasmus of 
Roterdame, and newly corrected and imprinted. Cum priuilegio 
regali.® 


With the exception of the last word, which was changed to ad 
imprimendum solum’" in the 1541 (or 1542 *) edition and all 
the later editions in the century, this wording was maintained 
in the subsequent Tudor printings. 

John Byddell had been an assistant to De Worde, whose will 
describes him as “ late my servante.” ° During the closing years 
of De Worde’s life Byddell was a stationer *° and also a printer, 
though the first three or four books to have his name in their 
colophons came from the press of his former master. In 1535, 
upon the death of De Worde, he left his own place of business 
“at the sygne of our Lady of pytie next to Flete bridge ” and 
moved to De Worde’s former shop “ at the sygne of the Sonne ” 
on the south side of Fleet Street and opposite Shoe Lane. 


(18 au.),” is not certainly, as stated, of 1541. The printed date in the colophon of 
the only copy known (Camb. Univ. Libr.) reads “M.CCCCC xij. the xviij day 
of August.” Before the “xij.” someone—probably Frederic Seebohm, who pre- 
sented the book to the library,in 1895—has inserted in pencil “xx,” bringing the 
date up to 1532. But if anything fell out in the printing it was probably one letter 
only, and probably “1” after “x.” Perhaps, however, the first “i” was intended 
to be an “1.” Hence the date may be either 1542 or 1541. (This is the earliest 
edition extant to use only commas and colons in the text and title, instead of 
slanting lines. Lines are employed, however, in the marginal notes.) 

® See, in the list at the back (Erasmus: Enchiridion), nos. 132, 136, 138, 142. 

°T have used the copy in the B.M. (4400. f. 23). 

7In connection with this change see A. W. Reed, Early Tudor Drama (1926), 
pp. 181 ff. 

® See supra, n. 4. 

® For this and other facts about Byddell I am indebted to E. G. Duff, The 
Printers, Stationers and Bookbinders of Westminster and London from 1476 to 1535 
(1906), pp. 138 ff., and A Century of the English Book Trade (1905), p. 20; H. R. 
Plomer, Abstracts from the Wills of English Printers and Stationers (1908), p. 4, 
and Wynkyn de Worde and his Contemporaries (1925), pp. 99, 179 f., et passim. 

*°See Letters and Papers ... of Henry VIII 6, no. 299 (2); 7, no. 923 (4). 
(Hereafter I refer to the Letters and Papers as “ L. P.’”’] 
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Approximately fifty different books were published by him in 
the next ten years. He died about 1545 and was succeeded by 
Edward Whitchurch. 

During the 1520’s an edition of the Enchiridion in English, 
had such been issued, would have done much to undermine 
respect for the Church and to engender sympathy with the 
radical attacks of Tindale and others." In it Erasmus had com- 
mented on the worldliness present in the ecclesiastical establish- 
ment from top to bottom. Because of its lust for temporal 
power the papacy has been guilty of neglecting its real function. 
Priests abuse their office for their own advantage, and are 
secular minded. Monks are parasitical and morally corrupt. 
Certain ceremonies and customs have become superstitions and 
are tainted with venality. He had stressed, also, the importance 
of inward piety rather than of pious observances, and had even 
gone so far as to intimate, though with some tactful qualifica- 
tion, that true godliness can be attained without the constant 
aid of the Church, and that, because a worldly Church some- 
times actually prevents or impairs this godliness, its demands 
should not always be obeyed. Though Erasmus never had any 
intention of advocating schism, these ideas, having taken on 
fresh meaning and a definite connotation not present before 
Luther gave all such opinions a new direction and significance, 
could subsequently be read as indorsing, though indirectly, a 
revolt against the ecclesiastical establishment itself. 

Since in the 1520’s those in power in England were anxiously 
concerned with maintaining the unity of the Church, the 
authorized printing of an English Enchiridion at that time 
would certainly have been out of the question. But by Novem- 
ber of 1533, when a vernacular edition did appear, a great 
change in attitude and policy had taken place, with the result 
that the Privy Council now allowed and perhaps actually 
solicited its publication. Henry, who in 1521 had been given 
the title of “ Defender of the Faith ” by Pope Leo X, had now 
made the ultimate schism of England and the Holy See almost 
certain, though he continued to hope that some means of hav- 
ing his own way and yet avoiding this schism might still be 
found. In May of this year his marriage with Catherine had 


See PMLA, 49. 467. 
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been annulled by Cranmer. Anne was crowned queen in June. 
And in July sentence of the greater excommunication was 
secretly pronounced against him, and both his “ divorce ” and 
second marriage were declared invalid. Open declaration of 
this sentence was threatened if he did not return to Catherine 
and renounce Anne. 

To this threat Henry replied in kind. In the Vienna archives 
there is a letter written by Eustace Chapuys, the Imperial 
ambassador, to Charles V on December 6, 1533, less than a 
month after the first edition of the English Enchiridion was 
published. Chapuys says that the French ambassador has 
informed him that “ he had several times heard from the King 
and those about him, that if the King could get no other 
remedy he would throw off his allegiance to the Holy See, and 
that he [the King] repented of nothing more than of the book 
he had written formerly against Luther in its favor; and quite 
lately the King had told him that . . . he had caused . . . the 
preachers to forbear preaching against the Pope; but now he 
would set them on again, issue books ‘ quil diroient feug,’ and 
that they would reveal the abuses of popes and churchmen, as 
he had never done before.” ” 

In the next few years the Pope’s authority was savagely 
attacked by every means at hand. Whereas earlier propaganda 
—for example, A Glasse of the Truthe *—had treated the ques- 
tion in a sober and dignified manner, invective was now called 
for. In April of 1534 Henry ordered that preachers say the 
worst things of the Pope they could. Many books, also, were 
printed in condemnation of the Holy See.*® One of them, which 
contains perhaps the most scathing criticism ever directed 
against the worldliness of the papacy, was first published in 
English in 1535. This was the Julius Exclusus of Erasmus, 


127. P. 6, no. 1501 (p. 607). 

** Reprinted in N. Pocock, Records of the Reformation (1870), 2. 385 ff. See 
also L. P. 5, nos. 547, 1320, 1338; 6, no. 901. 

*L.P. 7, no. 469 (pp. 192f.). See also ibid., no. 152. 

© See ibid., no. 296 (p. 128). 

*° For what seems to be convincing evidence of Erasmus’ authorship see P. S. 
Allen, The Age of Erasmus (1914), pp. 184 ff. Cf., however, H. Hauser, “Le 
‘Julius ’ est-il d’Erasme? ” (Revue de littérature comparée, oct.-déc. 1927, pp. 605 ff. 
Hauser thinks the authorship is still an open question, though he appears strongly 
to favor Faustus Andrelinus. 
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a dialogue between Julius II and St. Peter in which the Pope 
is refused admission to heaven because of his shocking per- 
version of his office. 

The printer of this dialogue was John Byddell. And a glance 
at the list of books?’ that issued from his shop during these 
years makes it certain that his press was often used in behalf 
of Henry and his government. Most of Byddell’s publications 
are concerned with religion. Many discuss ecclesiastical matters 
and are highly controversial in tone. Only a few are simple 
and temperate expositions of how to live godlily and righte- 
ously. Such is Colet’s A ryght fruitfull monicion concernynge 
the order of a good christen mannes lyfe . . .,’* which ap- 
peared early in 1534. Such too in essence is the Enchiridion. 
But in marked contrast to the short treatise by Colet, the 
Enchiridion is, here and there, decidedly polemic. 

This it has in common with almost all the earliest publica- 
tions by Byddell. Compared, however, to the violent anti- 
clerical and anti-papal attacks in these works, the criticism the 
Enchiridion contains of various ecclesiastical abuses seems 
lacking in force. But it is important to bear in mind that the 
Enchiridion issued from the press in November, 1533. It ante- 
dates, therefore, with possibly one exception,”® all the other 
known publications by Byddell, though it precedes some of 
these by only a few months. Yet even such a short interval 
as a few months is of significance at this particular time. For 
not until March 23, 1534, when the Papal Court gave its 
final decision against Henry by declaring his marriage with 
Catherine binding, had Henry entirely lost hope that a com- 
plete break with the Holy See might be avoided. Hence he had 
taken pains to keep up some pretence of respect for the Pope’s 
authority, though various provisional Acts of the Parliament 
that began in January of 1534 were directed against papal 
prerogative and served both to threaten the Pope and to pre- 
pare for the decisive action that was to follow at once an 


17 Hand-lists of English Printers, 1501-56, pt. 2 (1896), “ Byddell” (Plomer). 

18 Reprinted in J. H. Lupton, Life of Colet (2d ed., 1909), pp. 305 ff. 

1° The lyfe of Hyldebrande (see infra, n. 22). According to Duff, however, 
Byddell’s first publication was the Enchiridion (see A Century of the English Book 
Trade, p. 20, where Duff states that the first book Byddell published was dated 
November 15, 1533, which is the date of the Enchiridion) . 
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unfavorable verdict. But with the final severance an actuality, 
the reason for any such affectation at once disappeared, and 
Henry’s next move was to justify the schism in every way 
possible. The English press reflected this change in policy, and 
no publisher more than Byddell. 

One of the books that De Worde printed for Byddell in 1534 
presents a striking illustration of the transition to invective and 
vituperation that accompanied the conclusive break with Rome. 
This was A mustre of schismatyke bysshoppes of Rome/ other- 
wyse naming them selues popes/ moche necessarye to be redde 
of al the kynges true subiectes.”” It begins with a long Prologue 
“whiche discribeth . . . the maners, fassyons, and vsages of 
popes/ ryght mete and conuenyent for the tyme that now is: 
wherin also the popes power is breuely declared and whether 
the worde of god written be suffycient to our saluacyon or not.” 
The author of this Prologue was Thomas Swinnerton, who 
under the name of John Roberts* translated the two works 
contained in this book: “The lyfe of Hyldebrande,” which 
was “ written in the latyne tonge, by a ryght holy and vertuous 
prelate . . . Beno, cardynall,” and “ The History of Henry the 
fourth,” being “new turned also in to our mother tongue, 
which Henry was cruelly . . . deposed, by the meanes of the 
sayde Gregory.” Because these two translations are here 
printed with a separate title-page and have signatures begin- 
ning with “ A,” it is fairly certain either that they had actually 
appeared earlier without the Prologue or that such separate 
publication had been at least the intention when they were 
first set up. Perhaps they were originally published in 1533.”" 

Though they attack the papacy by showing the tyranny and 
greed of Pope Gregory VII, they lack the scurrilous invective 
and personal abuse of the Prologue later added to them. A 
passage from this unrestrained tirade will indicate its nature 
far better than any description: 


. . as for the bysshop of Rome, otherwyse called the pope that 
nowe is, ali the worlde knoweth well ynough what he is: a bastarde 


20T have used the copy in the B.M. (C 36. b. 26). 

71 See Short-title Cat., no. 23552. 

*2Plomer cites a quarto edition of this year, though there appears to be no 
copy extant (Hand-lists of English Printers, “ Byddell ”). 
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a symonyake, an heretyke, & a false vsurper of his dignyte. Wher- 
fore I can not meruayle to moche why my countrey men of Eng- 
lande, whiche had wont euer more to be cyrcumspecte . . . and 
fyerse of corage to defende their kyng and realm manfully/ shulde 
. . . leane to the vsurped authoritie of suche a naughty and leude 
person . . . whiche bycause our most gracyous .. . kyng wyll.. . 
suffre hym no lenger . . . to carye awaye . . . the treasure of his 
poore subiectes ... to... trouble them in his courte at Rome 
& ... vse his tyranny ouer them . . . as he many yeres . . . hath 
ben neglygently suffred . . . beareth so moche malyse vnto our 
most benygne protectour . . . y®° kyng, our vndouted capitall heed 
vnder god.”* 


Following a summary of this Prologue ** there comes a dis- 
sertation in favor of the “ worde of god written” as against 
“the worde of god vnwritten,” which ends with the statement 
that “ the worde of god written is suffycient to y® saluacion of 
our soules & ... the vnwriten worde is but a dreame & 
fantasye.” Then appears this passage: 


And nowe prepare thyselfe to the lyfe of Gregory the seuenth 

. of al tyrantes monsters & unfaythful mamalukes that euer was 

the moste: wherin thou shalt se suche mischefe, abhomynacion, 

detestacion, . . . pride, tyranny, craft, subtyltie, ambition, symony, 

poysonyng, necromancy, settying by, puttyng downe, preuentyng & 

supplantyng as hath neuer ben sene in one mans lyf y‘ euer was 
wrytten.”® 


This additional prefatory section concludes with a colophon,” 
after which is printed “The lyfe of Hyldebrande” with its 
own title-page. 

Another book published by Byddell in 1534 (June 15) was 
William Turner’s translation of the De veteri et novo Deo of H. 
Dulichius, which in turn was a translation of the German of 
Joachim von Watt.”’ It appeared in English as A worke enty- 


"C1. 

*4T haue proued that the bysshop of Rome called pope by vsurpacyon, hath 
no more authorite than another bysshop, and that by scrypture, doctours, and the 
papystes owne gloses” (D4). 

** St. 

6“ Tmprynted by Wynkyn de Worde/ for Johi Byddell, otherwyse Salisbury, at 
our lady of pytie next to flete bridge” (f1). 

27 See Short-title Cat., no. 25127. “A Book of the Old God and New” is pro- 
scribed in a list evidently drawn up about 1529 (see Foxe, Acts and Monuments, 
4 [1846]. 679). 


4 
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tled of y° olde god & the newe of the olde faythe & the newe, 
of the olde doctryne and y’® newe/ or orygynall begynnynge of 
Idolatrye.** The trend of this diatribe may be shown by 
quoting here and there from the English translation of Duli- 
chius’ Latin preface, which preface is dated February 24, 1523: 


The summe & effect of this worke is this. It declareth that ye 
begynnynge of Idolatryre did springe and ryse of the philosophiers, 
which through manyfold dissensions haue couered y® scriptures, & 
through y?® fraudes of Sathan haue brought forthe newe goddes. It 
shewyth in the meane season the ruyne & decay of the florisshinge 
Empier of the romaynes, and howe the Cytye of Rome .. . was 
made a praye to all nations, And howe at the last by Justiniane it 
was restored from ruyne and decay, from whense cam also the 
ryches of the Chirche, at the commynge of whiche Ryches forth 
with the boke of the gospel was closed and shute vp. And the 
bishops of Rome in stede of euangelicall pouertye begane to put 
forth theyr hedes garnyshed with thre crownes ... Then... y° 
popes .. . dyd brake in violently in to y® kyndomes of y® worlde 
takynke in to bothe their handes the materyall swerde, the sheder 
of blode . . . What nedeth me to make manye wordes? thou shalt 
here perceiue very playnly the begynnyng, the progresse, & en- 
crease, & the dominion of that strumpet clad in purple, which 
holdeth in her handes euen yet stylle a golden bowle full of blasphe- 
mies agaynst almyghty god with the whiche, she maketh al men 


dronken. Thou shalt se, also howe . . . those religiouse persones 
haue goten ... the tyranny of the worlde, whom we do call 
monachos ... whan... the worlde, y* is to wyte Enuie, Coue- 


tousnes, & suche other monstruouse vyces are in no place more 
vyolent . . . than in monasteries. .. . 

Thou shalt also fynde . . . the cursed & ungracyous craftes of 
relygous persones, theyr monstrous habytes & . . . whens came so 
many thousandes of names . . . the dyuersites and vices of ordres 
are here dispraysed and rebuked. There is also set forthe . . . the 
pompes, the maners and the abuses of preestes . . . ceremonies are 
here iudged . . . and the hurte y* is in them is pyked out/ and 
what good is in them, here it is shewed. Briefly religious and this 
our christen lyf are here so tried that thou mayst perceyue the 
deceyte clokede vnder them. 


In the seconde parte of this boke . . . the Author . . . putteth 
forth . . . goodly counsayles, by which the chrysten relygeon 
maye be suckered . . . which is sore . . . accombred with super- 


stycyons.”® 


*°T have used the copy in the B.M. (C 25.b.23). In the quoted passages, I 
have slightly altered the punctuation and capitalization when essential to clarity. 
es Gs iid 
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After the account of the papacy in part one of this work, 
these words are found: 


Thus were the pryuyleges of the chyrche of Rome inuented, and 
afterwardes obteyned by the confyrmation of the Romane em- 
perours, and . . . gathered together into the canon lawe . . . With 
this lawe y® pope hath well armed and fenced hym selfe, that there 
shold be no man_at ony tyme . . . bolde in ony thyng to gayne 
say hym. . . . Aso he hathe drawen . . . the hole scrypture in to 
captyuite, no man darynge ones to vse it, but . . . as his consent 

. shall permitte. .. . 

Oh serpent Lucyfer what maner a newe god doest thou here 
brynge forthe to vs, & what maner a new fayth it lacketh not 
moche, but that I do thynke hym to be, that beaste with vij heddes 
and x hornes of which John speaketh.*° 


Still another one of Byddell’s publications of 1534 (Novem- 
ber) was Robert Barnes’s A Supplication unto the most gra- 
cious Prince King Henry VIII. This book is a vehement 
attack on the Pope and the clergy. Barnes says that those 
calling attention to the shameful arrogance and tyranny of the 
Pope, to his hypocrisy and covetousness, or to the oppressions, 
treachery, and vicious living of churchmen, are persecuted by 
the clergy as dangerous heretics. But the real source of sedition 
is the Pope himself, who causes insurrection by instilling in 
his clergy disobedience to their princes, and who stirs up wars 
between kings in order to weaken them for his own gain. 
Barnes also points out at much length how perfidious in his 
opinion has been the treatment of Henry by Clement VII. 

The Enchiridion, to return now to it, was, to repeat, one of 
the very first books to be published by Byddell, and probably, 
indeed, actually the first. After a short time the second edition 
appeared, and before his death ten years later he had brought 
out several other editions. Still others appeared after his death. 
No book on his list was reprinted so often. Furthermore, no 
English translation of any of Erasmus’ writings shared during 
this period its vogue. 

“TES. 

*1 This tract was later reprinted in The whole workes of W. Tyndall, Iohn Frith, 
and Doct. Barnes (1573 [col. 1572], ed. Foxe, pp. 183 ff. For early printings see 
Short-title Cat., nos. 1470 ff. See also Gairdner, Lollardy and the Reformation 


(1908-13), 1. 529, n.2, who says it appears to have been printed “with the 
King’s connivance.” 
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It is not difficult to account in large part for this instant and 
continued favor. Erasmus was held in high respect in England, 
and any of his books was assured, when appearing in the 
vernacular, of numerous readers. He was the most popular 
author of the day. Moreover, the Enchiridion presented a 
simple and straightforward exposition of what constitutes true 
morality and piety. What Thomas Lupset said of it in 1529 
was true; it contained “an infynite knowlege of goodnes.” * 
Lupset’s own treatises were much read at this time, and their 
appeal was in many ways very similar to that of the greater 
portion of the Enchiridion. More and more was religion coming 
to be regarded as essentially a matter of individual initiative 
instead of ecclesiastical mediation.** Private judgment was re- 
ceiving an enlarged scope, and Catholic tradition becoming 
less important as a guide than Scripture. Simple and reason- 
able interpretations of the fundamental meaning of the New 
Testament were now much more in favor than the writings of 
the schoolmen or books dealing with the details of external 
worship. The chastening, practical, undoctrinal movement 
which, earlier in the century, had been given a new impetus 
by the scholarly and orthodox “Oxford Reformers” and is 
reflected in Colet’s Sermon to Convocation in 1512, had been 
temporarily checked in the 1520’s because of the necessity of 
combating the radical assault on the Church by Luther. Noth- 
ing better illustrates this fact than the later career of More, 
who was inevitably compelled to ally himself with the forces of 
conservatism. During the 1530’s, however, the movement 
gained rapid headway, though it was somewhat retarded to- 
ward the end of the decade by the Act of the Six Articles. 
The Act of the Ten Articles in 1536 and the injunctions that 
accompanied this Act bear witness to the increased stress that 
was being placed on fundamental piety rather than formalism. 
And passages in the preface added to an English translation 


82 Works (1928), ed. J. A. Gee, 245.22. It is interesting to note that in his 
dedication of his translation of Erasmus’ De immensa dei misericordia (Berthelet, 
c. 1526 [see Reed, op. cit., pp. 169 f.]) Gentian Hervet enumerates several works of 
Erasmus and stresses the Enchiridion, of which he says: “ And as for the knyfe of 
a Christen sowdiour . . . it bryngeth a man out of the way of vicis/and leadeth 
hym in the way of vertue and the path of saluation” (A3*). 

8° Note the emphasis placed on the individual (“Soole capitayne”) in “The 
printer to the faythfull reder” at the beginning of the Enchiridion (1533 ed., a1’). 
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about 1536 of Erasmus’ Peregrinatio religionis ergo expressly 
state, as Dr. De Vocht has recently pointed out, that various 
outworn usages were “being redressed ... by writings in 
which ‘ euery Christen man . . . may lerne his dewty to god, 
hys prynce, and hys nebure,’ namely the ‘immaculate scrip- 
ture of gode,’ which has a greater weight than all the teachings 
of the Church.” ** Certainly the Enchiridion largely owed its 
vogue to the fact that it belongs to the class here described. 
Early in the prefatory Epistle are found these words: “ And 
in suche great darknesse/ in suche great troublous rufflynge 
of the worlde in so great dyuersyte of mens opynions/ whyther 
shulde we rather flye for socour than to the very great and 
sure anker of Christes doctryne/ whiche is the gospell.” °° 

The book was popular, therefore, for much the same reason 
that Lupset’s works were. Yet there is an important difference 
between it and them. In contrast to the works of Lupset, the 
vernacular Enchiridion was admirably suited to serve Henry 
in his quarrel with the Pope. And this, together with the fact 
that its publisher was Byddell, strongly suggests that it was 
first issued, and soon reissued, primarily for this reason. 

To begin with, had the book been printed solely as a manual 
of true Christian living, the polemic Epistle of 1518 could have 
been omitted without much loss.** But this omission would 
have greatly lessened the effectiveness of the book as timely 
propaganda in Henry’s behalf, for the Epistle stresses the very 
opinion which Henry was most anxious to have his people 
accept, namely, that one is not to comply with the demands 
of a worldly Church when these demands are anti-Christian 
and contrary to a higher law. At almost the end and with a 
marginal note which reads, “How farre prelates must be 
obeyed,” there is a passage expressing this belief and concluding 
with the remark of St. Peter and the other apostles in answer 
to the high priest : Deo obedire oportet potius quam hominibus 
(Acts 5.29) 2" Significantly, A Glasse of the Truthe, which, 


84 The Earliest English Translations of Erasmus’ Colloquia, 1536-66, Louvain 
(1928), p. xli. 

85 asr, 

8° Tt should be noted that the signatures are such as to admit of the possibility 
that the decision to print the Epistle was not made until after the body of the 
text was already set up. The first leaf of the Enchiridion proper is signed “ A 1.” 

er, 
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unquestionably printed to support Henry, aimed to show that 
the Pope cannot dispense contrary to the law of nature or of 
God, also concludes its argument with this identical verse from 
the New Testament.** And in one of Henry’s letters of 1531 
or 1532, probably to Bishop Tunstall, there is a closely parallel 
thought: “ No Christian man is to regard those who fear man 
more than God.” * 

The relative mildness of the Enchiridion in comparison to 
Byddell’s somewhat later publications also made it of particular 
value to Henry when it was first printed. For it contained no 
sustained attack on the papacy, as did, for example, Barnes’s 
Supplication, and yet it helped, by portraying the condition of 
the Church, to justify Henry’s quarrel with the ultimate source 
of this degeneration, Rome. In spite of its plain speaking, also, 
it lacked the offensive vehemence of such diatribes as the Julius 
Exclusus. At a time when Henry had not as yet decided to 
burn all his bridges behind him, it was useful, therefore, as an 
antecedent vindication of the break almost certainly coming, 
while it could in no way embarrass a possible reconciliation. 

Its conservatism in another direction likewise gave it addi- 
tional value as a timely tract. It impugned neither the doctrine 
nor the ritual of the Church. In contrast to the works of 
Tindale and Frith, it was not a seditious book. Hence it could 
be circulated without fear that it would encourage disunity 
within the Church in England. Henry’s quarrel, it must be 
remembered, was with the right of the Pope to pronounce upon 
the legality of his divorce.and remarriage. He was at odds with 
Roman jurisdiction and not with the Catholic Faith.*° There- 
fore his position was difficult in that his policy was necessarily 
divided. For when an impasse was finally reached he wished 
to destroy papal authority in England without introducing any 
serious schism within the English Church. As Gairdner points 
out,** he had found much to approve of in the works of such 


°° Pocock, op. cit., 2. 419. See also 410. 

"7. P;, 5; no. 820). 

“°Luther wrote of him in 1539: “He is still the same King Harry whom I 
portrayed in my first book. . . . He wants to kill the Pope’s body but to keep his 
soul, i.e. his false doctrine” (see H. E. Jacobs, The Lutheran Movement in Eng- 
land . . . [1916], p. 151). 

“ Op. cit. 1. 366 ff., esp. 380, 387f., and 403. See also ibid., p. 311. 
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extreme reformers as Tindale, whose The Obedience of a Chris- 
tian Man attacked the Church and exalted the despotic power 
of kings. During the earlier years of Henry’s conflict with the 
Pope, when he was desirous of weakening the English clergy 
to make them accede to his demands, he had been in secret 
communication through Cromwell and Stephen Vaughan with 
Tindale himself.*? But the writings of Tindale and other ex- 
tremists, though particularly valuable to his cause since they 
pointed out the present condition of the Church, were, he knew, 
dangerous as propaganda in his favor, for they also contained 
radical opinions which threatened the stability of his realm.** 
Tindale, indeed, was antagonistic to any ecclesiastical authority 
whatsoever, and some of his social theories were regarded as 
inimical to morality and law and order. For Henry to enlist 
these men on his side was out of the question unless they were 
willing to renounce some of their most cherished ideas. Most 
of them refused to compromise,** and he lost the support he 
might have had from them. To sum up the situation broadly, 
Henry hoped he might make use of the English Lutherans, 
but their Lutheranism stood in the way.” 

In addition to helping justify Henry’s break with Rome by 
pointing out the worldliness of the Church, the Enchiridion was 
also of value in preparing the way for several other changes 
near at hand. A hint of what was coming may be found in a 
manuscript containing memoranda relating to a General Coun- 


*2 For Henry’s negotiations with Tindale see R. B. Merriman, Life and Letters 
of Thomas Cromwell (1902) 1. 99 ff., and L.P. 5, nos. 65, 153, 201, 246. For 
probable negotiations with Frith and Barnes at this time, see ibid., nos. 246, 248 
(printed in full in Merriman, op. cit. 1. 335 ff.), 311, 532 f. 

*8 Note Henry’s violent objection, after reading Tindale’s Practice of Prelates and 
part of his Answer to More, to the seditious element in Tindale’s works: “If he 
were present [in England] by all lykelohod he wold shortelie (which god defende) 
do as moche as in him were to infecte and corrupt the hole realme to the grete 
inquietacyon and hurte of the commenwelth” (Merriman, op. cit. 1. 337). 

** Robert Barnes was an exception (see esp. L.P. [Spanish] 5, pt. 2, no. 865 
[p. 337]). 

‘5 For Henry’s antipathy toward Lutheranism see part of a letter of Chapuys to 
Charles V of February 26, 1534 (L. P. 7, no. 232 [p.91]). See also another letter of 
Chapuys, some of which has already been quoted (ibid. 6, no. 1501). Chapuys 
continues, “And the said [French] Ambassador thinks that Lutheranism being 
introduced here, towards which he sees a part of the Court much inclined, it will 
afterwards be very difficult to check . . . To this I thought right to answer that 
it would be the total ruin of this King, considering the inclination of the 
people... .” 
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cil. Part of the document, which is assigned to the end of 1533, 
is as follows: “ True Christian people ought to despise him 
[the Pope] and his facts, and be no longer blinded with him, 
but give themselves to the observance of Christ’s laws, in which 
is all sweetness and truth, and in the other nothing else [than] 
pomp, pride, ambition, and ways to make themselves rich.” * 
The time was not far off when certain important privileges of 
the clergy were to be abolished. As preparation for the general 
spoliation that was soon to come—Legh and Layton com- 
menced their earlier visitation in the latter part of 1535—at 
least one work of Erasmus was, we know, translated and 
printed. About 1536 appeared in English his colloquy, Peregri- 
natio religionis ergo. The publication in Latin of this dialogue 
had in 1526 caused some attacks to be made upon it in Eng- 
land, though it was evidently not suppressed.*” Its appearance 
in the vernacular ten years later was almost certainly due to 
Cromwell, who, as Dr. De Vocht says, “ never introduced an 
innovation without previously preparing the way to it.” ** This 
colloquy deals flippantly with various excesses of superstition. 
Erasmus makes fun of the impious invocations of saints and the 
various impostures connected with pilgrimages and relics. At 
the end he describes his visit to Canterbury with Colet and the 
deceptions they came upon there. A preface to the English 
translation contains a violent polemic against the “synne of 
ydolatrye ” and points out that Henry “onely applieth his 
diligence to the aduaunsynge & settynge forthe of the most 
holsome documenth and teachyng of almyghty god, to the 
redres of long accustome euylls and damnable sectes, to the 
supportacion and mayntenaunce of godly and alowable cere- 
monyes, to the suppressynge and most to be desired abolishyng 
of the deuelishe and detestable vsurped aucthoryties, damp- 
nable errours and prophane abuses brought in by .. . the 
byshope of Rome.” * Now in the Enchiridion the sporadic 


“° Ibid. 6, no. 1487 (p. 601). 

*" See regarding the reception in England of a new edition of the Colloquia in 
February, 1526, which contained the first printing of the Peregrinatio, De Vocht, 
op. cit., xxxviff., and Opus epist. Eras., ed. P.S. and H. M. Allen, 6, Epp. 1697. 
23 ff. and n., and 1704. 23 ff. Note also 7, Epp. 1828. 44 ff. and 2037. 22 ff. 

“° Op. cit., p. xliv. Note also the quotation from Foxe on page xlv (misprinted 
“ievi”’):. 

“° Ibid., pp. 107f. Possibly this book was published by Byddell (see ibid., 
pp. lviif.). 
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criticism of monasticism, pilgrimages, the cult of saints, and 
other particulars of worship is much more moderate and 
infinitely more dignified. Yet, because criticism of these things 
is present, the Enchiridion was also serviceable as propaganda 
preparatory to the coming Spoliation. 

There can be no doubt, then, that the circulation of an 
English Enchiridion was welcome to Henry and his Council. 
We know, moreover, that the book was sanctioned by the 
authorities, for in 1534 Cranmer wrote to some unknown person 
the following letter: 


I commend me unto you. And where this bearer, Richard §., 
hath complained unto me, how that ye withold from him an Enchiri- 
dion in English, supposing the same to be of no good authority or 
privilege; I will that, forasmuch as the king and his council doth 
indifferently °° permit the said book to be read of all and singular 
his subjects, ye, without any further let or perturbation to the said 
Richard, do either deliver unto him his said book, or else that ye 
repair unto me immediately after the sight hereof, to declare unto 
me some cause why you should thus detain from him the said 
Enchiridion, and so manifestly deny the authority of the same." 


Such evidence as we have, also, certainly suggests that its 


5° The word “ indifferently ” in this letter supports Mr. A. W. Reed’s conclusion 
that the phrase cum priuilegio regali did not legally designate any official approval 
by the King and his Council of a particular book in which this phrase was found, 
but merely indicated that the printer of the book had been granted a monopoly 
protecting him from piracy (op. cit., pp. 176f.). It may, however, be suggested 
that, though the authorities were always able to assert their indifference and were 
thereby relieved both of being unable to deny the charge that they were pushing 
a book and of the responsibility that any official sanction would have entailed, they 
were nevertheless, during the early 1530’s, not averse to having it generally believed 
that these words were placed in books “to the intente truly ... that no man 
shoulde feare but rather be encoragede to occupye them” (ibid., p. 180). Mr. 
Reed’s quotation from a letter of 1538 from the printer Richard Grafton also 
implies the existence of this same general belief. In objecting to the new inhibition 
requiring the addition of the words ad imprimendum solum, Grafton wrote to Crom- 
well that if these words were appended “then shuld yt be a great occasyon to the 
enemys to saye that yt is not the Kynges acte or mynde to set yt [the Great 
Bible] forth, but only lycence the prynters to sell soche as is put forth” (bid., 
pp. 185f.). See also L. P. 7, no. 261. 

51 Miscellaneous Writings and Letters of Thomas Cranmer (Parker Society), 
ed. J. E. Cox, 1846, p. 288. In L. P. 7, “ General Index,” p. 685, the book mentioned 
in the above letter is assigned to Eckius, who wrote Enchiridion adversus Luthe- 
ranos (see ibid. 8, no. 799 [i]). Because there is no record of any early edition 
in English of this or any other book with “Enchiridion” in its title, we may 
be practically certain that the reference in Cranmer’s letter is to the published 
translation of Erasmus’ work. 
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publication may have originated through Cromwell and the 
Privy Council. First, we know that Cromwell was at this time 
using the writings of Erasmus for purposes of propaganda. 
Secondly, we know that Byddell was printing books in Eng- 
lish—some of them by Erasmus—which would help justify the 
radical changes at hand, and that Byddell had dealings of some 
indeterminable sort with Cromwell.** Thirdly, we know that 
several of Byddell’s books to appear during his first years as 
a publisher were printed for William Marshall, a confidential 
agent of Cromwell’s who was active in having numerous works 
issued which supported Henry’s cause and that of the Re- 
formers.** In a preface to one of the books printed for Marshall 
by Robert Wyer,** The Defence of Peace (1535) —a translation 
of an early fourteenth-century work (1324) by Marsiglio of 
Padua against the temporal power of the Pope—Marshall says 
his object is “to helpe further and profyte the chrysten com- 
menweale . . ., namely and pryncypally in those busynesses 
and troubles, whereby it is and before this tyme hath ben 
unjustly molested, vexed, and troubled by the spyrytuall and 
ecclesjastycall tyraunt.” °° Of The Gift of Constantine, which 
Thomas Godfray printed for him in 1534,°* Marshall wrote to 
Cromwell in April of this year, “I think there was none ever 
better set forth for defacing of the pope of Rome.” * In this 
same letter he says he is expecting from the printers a work 
by Erasmus “ on our common creed and Ten Commandments,” 
which issued from the press of Robert Redman.®* Among the 
books that we know Byddell printed for Marshall are Erasmus’ 
A lytle treatise of the maner and forme of confession,*® a beauti- 


52 See L.P. 6, no. 299 (2), p. 183; 7, no. 923 (4), p. 340. 

58 See, for Marshall, A. F. Pollard in the D.N.B. Unless otherwise stated, this 
article is my authority here. See also E. G. Duff, The Printers, Stationers and 
Bookbinders . . . from 1476 to 1535, p. 203. 

54 Possibly Wyer also printed for Marshall, c. 1536, one of Luther’s books (see 
Short-title Cat., no. 16963). 

5° D.N.B., loc. cit. For evidence of Cromwell’s financial aid in the printing of 
this book, see L.P. 7, no. 423. For its use as propaganda see ibid., no. 14 (p. 7), 
and Gairdner, op. cit. 2. 15 and 33. 

5°See Hand-lists of English Printers, pt. 2, “Thomas Godfray” (Plomer). 
Evidently the printing was finished a little before April, 1534 (see L. P. 7, nos. 
422 f). 

771. P. 7, no. 422. 

58 See Short-title Cat., nos. 10504 f. 

5° See ibid., no. 10498, 
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fully printed edition of the reformed Primer of 1535,° Sa- 
voenarola’s Exposition on the Fifty-first Psalm,” and the Eng- 
lish version, already referred to, of the De veteri et novo Deo.” 

In spite of all this circumstantial evidence we nevertheless 
cannot be certain that the government actually instigated the 
publication of the Enchiridion. The book may well have been 
printed, as we have seen, at the solicitation of Cromwell. On 
the other hand, it may, for all we know, have been printed 
through the independent efforts of some such enthusiastic 
reformer as Humphrey Monmouth,® who at one time pos- 
sessed at least two manuscripts of Tindale’s version.** But 
though we can do no more than guess through what agency 
it came into Byddell’s hands, we can be fairly positive that 
whoever promoted its publication was well aware of the im- 
mediate service it could render as a Reformation tract thor- 
oughly adapted to support with impunity Henry’s renunciation 
of papal jurisdiction. 


Yale University 


®° See ibid., no. 15986; also nos. 15988 ff., 15998 f. 

®1 See ibid., no. 21795. 

®2 See L.P. 7, no. 423, and Short-title Cat., no. 25127. 
°8 See PMLA, 49. 462 ff. 

°* See ibid. 



















A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE ON MOTHER 
HUBBERDS TALE 


By Josepuine Waters BENNETT 


Mr. Harold Stein, in his Studies in Spenser’s Complaints 
(Oxford University Press, New York, 1934), presents very 
convincing evidence that the four sections of the Complaints 
volume were printed consecutively and intended for a single 
book. Nevertheless, while the signatures are lettered continu- 
ously throughout the volume, the printer took care to make the 
separate title pages fall in each case on the first page of a sheet. 
There must have been some object in this procedure since it 
involved considerable trouble, and I have come across a bit of 
evidence that at least the Mother Hubberd’s Tale was in fact 
sold separately. 

Among Antony Bacon’s papers at Lambeth Palace (Ms. 659, 
no. 261) is a list of books bought October 20, 1596, according 
to the endorsement of his French secretary. The list is inter- 
esting in its entirety: 


for the Apoligie of a iax xij d 
For the metamorphisis of aiax xij d 
for another Apoligie of the same xij d 
for the Anotomy of Aiax xij dt? 
for the Second Voyage to Guyana xij d? 
for the sheapardes Calender xij d 
for Collin Clout x d 
For mother hubardes tale v sé 


Here there is a short line drawn, and then: 


For the ij bokes of Signior Peres xij s* 


*The S.T.C. lists the Anatomy, the Metamorphosis, and two editions of the 
Apology. The Check-List or Brief Catalogue of the Library of Henry E. Hunting- 
don (New York, 1919), lists three editions of the Apology. There seems to be no 
record of “another Apology.” The three items were entered together in the 
Stationers’ Register under the date, 30 October,—ten days after the date of this 
purchase ! 

? Entered in the Stationers’ Register 15 October, 1596. 

* Unlike the other items, the Spenser publications were not fresh off the press. 
Their occurrence suggests a sudden interest in Spenser. 

“One of these two books was almost certainly the Pedacos de historia, 6 relaciones 
of Antonio Perez, friend of the Earl of Essex and of Anthony Bacon. The book 
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The title, Mother Hubberd’s Tale, indicates that this part 
of the Complaints volume was bought separately. And, since 
there are in existence several items from this volume bound up 
separately ° it seems probable that the publisher prepared for 
the sale of the volume in parts as well as in toto. He may 
have hoped to realize more from his sales by that arrangement, 
and he may even have forseen trouble about Mother Hubberd’s 
Tale and prepared to be in a position to withdraw it without 
losing his whole investment. It is interesting to know that this 
particular work could be bought—at a very high price—in the 
autumn of 1596, since no other evidence has been produced to 
show how long the suppression lasted nor how complete it 
was. The price, five times that of the Shepheardes Calender, 
suggests that the suppression was still in force but not effective 
in 1596.° 


Ohio State University 


describes itself as Impresso en Leon but it was printed by Richard Field in London 
about 1594. See J. P. R. Lyell, “‘ The ‘ Relaciones’ of Antonio Perez,” The Times 
Literary Supplement, August 9, 1928, p. 581. The other book may have been one 
of the Cartas which Perez published about this time. One of them was addressed to 
the Earl of Essex. See J. L. Whitney, The Catalogue of the Spanish Library . . . 
Bequeathed by George Ticknor to the Boston Public Library, Boston, 1879. Six 
such works are listed and described as published at Paris. 

5 Francis R. Johnson, A Critical Bibliography of the Works of Edmond Spenser, 
Baltimore, 1933, p. 26. 

°T am deeply indebted to Miss Irene J. Churchill, Assistant Lambeth Librarian, 
for correcting my transcription of this item. 
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VERGIL IN SPENSER’S EPIC THEORY tan 

By Wo. Stanrorp WEBB While, 
This study is concerned with three aspects of Vergil’s con- compo 
tribution to Spenser’s epic theory which have been hitherto and cr} 
somewhat neglected. It deals first with the fundamental prob- of verr 
lem of “imitation,” as the humanists conceived that term, Tha’ 
second with the artistic or structual significance of national he con 
history in the education of the hero, and third with the inclusion the of 
of natural philosophy in the epic. It omits other aspects of that clearly 
contribution. And it of necessity takes for granted that there that h 
does exist in the Faerie Queene a sufficient body of Vergilian he hac 
incidents, details, and echoes to corroborate the views here § preced 
given—a body larger than that to be inferred from two recent is thor 
studies,’ though perhaps smaller than that which might be in the 
inferred from the two variorium editions of Todd and of Green- Vergil 
law, Osgood, Padelford, and Heffner. no sla 
quire, 

1 We 

: , a bler 

Spenser’s poetic theory was the product of several strains, focan 


which include the poetry and criticism of Medieval and Renais- ont 
sance poets, of Latin and Greek poets and critics, and the Vide 
theories of the Renaissance humanists. Although humanism 


: : ; . ee ductic 
spent much of its vigor in wordy battles over Ciceronianism, totle. 
yet the learned combdtants agreed that excellence in prose Tn 
was based upon principles equally fundamental in poetry. To eomnl 
cite one out of many, Philipp Melanchthon argues as follows: usefo 

For just as an elegiac poet . . . will turn out better from the alway 
reading of Ovid, than if he reads the Odes of Horace; and the | 
heroic poet, if he follows the propriety and the economy of Vergil * Phi 
in arranging and completing the parts, will write more felicitously [Ist ed 
than if he imitates Lucan or Statius, who are without propriety, i 
bombastic, and obscure. Just so it is certain that our imitator will Moder 
be better from the reading of Cicero than of other writers. For Seg 
since in poetry it is apparent that very great strength derives from woes 

Unive 

* Merritt Y. Hughes, Virgil and Spenser, University of California Publications Harol 
in English 2 (1929); Douglas Bush, “Spenser,” Mythology and the Renaissance Harva 
Tradition in English Poetry, Minneapolis, 1932, pp. 86-128. 
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imitation, it is certain that in this neighbor art it avails exceedingly. 
For so great is the similarity between these kindred arts, that most 
of the better-known passages in Cicero and Livy, if we rightly 
estimate them, can justly be called poems.” 


While, to be sure, humanism was primarily concerned with the 
composition of prose and verse in Latin, yet astute teachers 
and critics naturally applied humanistic theories to the writing 
of vernacular poems. 

That Spenser was steeped in the theory of imitation and that 
he considered Vergil his master in epic poetry is apparent from 
the opening lines of the Faerie Queene. Spenser indicates 
clearly in the Vergilian phraseology of the Proem to Book 1 
that he is redeeming his promise of the October eclogue, that 
he had progressed from pastoral to epic, and that following the 
precedent of Vergil, his Muse “ learns like steps to trace.” He 
is thoroughly conscious that the Faerie Queene is a serious work 
in the tradition of the Aeneid. He is deliberately “ imitating ” 
Vergil. But since the Faerie Queene, a work of art, is obviously 
no slavish imitation of the Aeneid, it becomes pertinent to in- 
quire, What was Spenser’s idea of “ imitation ”? 

We find in Spenser, as in sundry of the Renaissance critics, 
a blending of two ideas: first, literary imitation, which stems 
from Cicero and Quintilian; at its best it was an accepted 
method of great artists, and at its worst it became (even as 
Vida advocated) sheer plagiarism; and second, artistic repro- 
duction or representation of nature, which stems from Aris- 
totle.* It is with literary imitation that we are here concerned. 

In the Renaissance as in the Age of Augustus, it was held a 
comely thing to appropriate from the rich storehouse of poetry 
useful ideas, striking episodes, or felicitous phrases, provided 
always that they received the stamp of their new masters.* 


? Philipp Melanchthon, “De imitatione,” Elementorum Rhetorices Libri duo 
[Ist ed. 1531]. Reprinted in Carolus Gottlieb Bretschneider, Corpus Reformatorum 
13. 504. 

See Walter L. Bullock, “The Precept of Plagiarism in the Cinquecento,” 
Modern Philology 25 (1928). 293-312. 

*See Tenney Frank, Vergil a Biography, New York, 1922, pp. 167 f. George Con- 
verse Fiske, Lucilius and Horace a Study in the Classical Theory of Imitation, 
University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature 7 (1920). 25-63. 
Harold Ogden White, Plagiarism and Imitation during the English Renaissance, 
Harvard Studies in English 12 (1885) . Bullock, loc. cit. 
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And at the dawn of the Renaissance in Italy, in Franee, and in 
England, when a distinguished native poetry had not yet been 
created, the critics were unwearied in maintaining that the way 
to a great literature in the native tongue lay through extensive 
imitation of the masterpieces of Greece and especially Rome. 
The Pléiade, as Professor Renwick has ably shown, thus exerted 
a beneficent influence during the formative period of Spenser’s 
art.’ Spenser, however, was also subject to another strain of 
influence, which mingled with and accentuated the criticism of 
the “new poets”—that of liberal humanism. As Professor 
Renwick has likewise pointed out, Spenser was fortunate indeed 
to come early under the tutelage of Mulcaster, the headmaster 
of the newly founded Merchant Taylors’ School. Mulcaster, an 
able classical scholar and an exceptional teacher with advanced 
educational ideas, introduced young Spenser not only to the 
“new poets” of France and to the pictorial effectiveness of 
pageants, but also to the best of liberal humanism, a humanism 
with a fervent national bias. His sturdy pronouncement of the 
scholar’s love for his own country is well known: 


I love Rome, but London better, I favor Italie, but England 
more, I honor the Latin, but I worship the English. 


It is probable, however, that Spenser’s most thoughtful con- 
sideration of humanism came during his years at Cambridge 
and in many a serious discussion with Gabriel Harvey. It was 
the young and enthusiastic, widely read scholar, not the pe- 
dant of later years, with whom the young and enthusiastic 
Spenser formed a close friendship. And from the letters pub- 
lished by Harvey, we infer that much of the profit of those 
discussions arose from their desire for a great English poetry. 

Now, as Harvey confessed in his Ciceronianus, he had been 
a virulently narrow Ciceronian before he became an ardent 
liberal. As was well known, there had been in the humanist 
conception of imitation such liberal exponents as Poliziano, 
Erasmus, and Sturm. Even the conservative Ascham had 
helped to popularize such ideas while attacking them in his 
Scholemaster (1570). His friend and correspondent Sturm 


5 'W. L. Renwick, Edmund Spenser an Essay on Renaissance Poetry, London, 
1925. 
®° Gabrielis Harueii Ciceronianus, etc., London, 1577. 
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was a scholar of wide influence, and was noted as an outspoken 
liberal. Even so, Ascham bestowed his highest commendation 
upon two of his works dealing with imitation: 


Ioan. Sturmius, de Nobilitate literata et de Amissa dicendi 
ratione, farre best of all, in myne opinion, that euer tooke this 
matter in hand.’ 


The first of these books, a short treatise on education and 
imitation, was translated into English and published in 1570, as 
A ritch Storehouse or Treasurie® In it Sturm calls imitation 
“an ardent desire and loue to attayne to that in the Oration 
and speache of an other, [which] seemeth worthie of prayse and 
admiration.” He argues effectively that although Cicero is the 
great general model, one must exercise careful discrimination 
in the choice of particular models for one’s immediate purpose, 
regardless of where they may be found. More significantly, 
he holds that one may achieve originality by way of free imita- 
tion. He vigorously asserts: 


Howbeit, this is also true that although you cannot be com- 
parable or superior to the most perfite: yet is it good and com- 
mendable to contend with them in many things: and to go beyonde 
them in some things, if we be able: and eyther to adde or take 
away, or chaunge somewhat in the inuentions and ensamples of 
them, whom we do imitate, and to attempt and labour to doe 
somewhat, which maye be better: and hath euermore bene graunted 
to all men in all times. For imitation ought to be free, and not 
seruile or slauish. Neyther will we that an imitator doe alwayes 
followe the steps of another: but diuers times and as oft as he 
— if he maye doe it decently, let him out runne him that went 

efore. 


Even when one is deliberately imitating, one should never be 
obvious: 


For he ought to be a hider of his Arte, which would be a good 
Imitator. To follow our example in eury point is very childish. . . . 
But this must alwayes be remembered, that no hiding is worthie 
prayse, which doth not bestowe in the place of that which wee 
imitate, a thing eyther as good or better. 


7G. Gregory Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays, Oxford, 1904, 1. 13. 

8 Ioannis Sturmii . . . Nobilitas literata, Argentorati, 1549. A ritch Storehouse 
or Treasurie . . . called Nobilitas literata, written by a famous and excellent man, 
Iohn Sturmius, and translated into English bu T. Blrowne]. Gent., London, 1570. 
Sturm’s discussion of imitation begins on page $2. 


5 
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He follows the accepted tradition by citing with manifest 
approval some of Vergil’s “ imitations” of Theocritus and of 
Homer, explaining wherein their excellence lies: “ yet in this 
great likenesse, what great diuersitie is there? what great 
varietie? ” In like manner Ascham urges the close examination 
of Vergilian imitations of Homer.’ Sturm then goes on to 
defend his nomenclature. 

But peraduenture some man will denie that this was done by 
imitation, seeing the thinges be not all one in both the writers. I 
aunswere that imitation is not in things that be all one, but in 
things that be like. 


Here Sturm has struck to the core of the problem. His defense 
of the term well illustrates the disparity between the true 
humanistic idea of imitation and the modern. We are con- 
temptuous of the imitative, associating the term with the crude, 
the spurious, the dull; or we expect to find an imitation a more 
or less exact duplicate of the original. But for Sturm, imitation 
was not duplication; it was the method whereby the modern 
can tap the resources of the great past for creative effort in the 
present. 

In a later work, Sturm enlarges his conception: 

Therefore let there be imitation—vigorous and skilful applica- 
tion of mind to attain those laudable things which you consider 


excellent in an orator, so that you may seem, if not to surpass 
him, at least to be as like him as possible, to be his equal.’® 


And he restates his thesis for free imitation: 


We consider, thereforé, that there are two radically different 
kinds of imitators: one like hirelings and slaves, the other like 
free-born heirs; that is, those who are true possessors and masters 
of eloquence, who wherever they go, travel on their own roads (as 
of their own farms and estates). So they appear to move in the 
course of eloquence and wisdom of speech. What they imitate and 
observe in others, they sow and reap for themselves." 


In fact, Sturm’s belief in the virtue of his conception of imita- 
tion takes on an almost metaphysical tinge: “ What Nature 
is incapable of performing, Imitation brings to pass.” ? 


* Smith, 1.14 f. 
*° Toanis Sturmii De Imitatione Oratoria, Argentorati, 1574, 1. cap. 1. 
11 Ibid. 1. cap. 2. 

2 Ibid.: “Quod natura facere non potest, imitatio efficit.” 
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For Sturm, Gabriel Harvey expresses a profound admiration ; 
a book of Sturm’s strengthened him in his adherence to the 
liberal school. Harvey’s Ciceronianus,** a lecture delivered at 
Cambridge during the time of close intimacy with Spenser, is an 
eloquent and intelligent avowal of liberal humanism. It is 
therefore more than likely that Spenser and Harvey found it a 
source for much fruitful discussion. In it Harvey glories in his 
recent conversion to the liberal school, and quotes the passage 
which completed that conversion—from the fourth page of 
Ramus’ Ciceronianus; it concludes as follows: 


The imitator of Cicero should fix his attention not alone upon 
the latinity of Cicero, but upon his equipment, his wisdom, his 
grasp of affairs, and especially upon his virtuous life and morals; 
not merely upon the epistles, orations, essays (or dialogs), and 
disputations of Cicero, but much more upon the teachers, the pro- 
gresses of the arts, the labors requisite to master them, and the 
long hours spent in preparation, by which so great an orator was 
trained. And the imitator of Cicero should study the principles 
and means of Ciceronian eloquence, rather than the ends."* 


Harvey goes on into an empassioned appeal for that breadth 
and richness of thought and experience which is the source of 
appropriate greatness of style. His hearers must live and write 
in their own age, and not forget that they are English. 


Remember that Homer calls words rrepdevra, that is, “ winged ”— 
as though they might easily fly away if they were not held poised 
by the weights of things; unite dialectic and learning with rhetoric, 
the mind with the tongue; learn from Erasmus to cement abundance 
in things to abundance in words; learn from Ramus to embrace 
philosophy joined with eloquence; learn from Homer’s Phoinix to 
be not only writers of words but also doers of deeds. Compare with 
Cicero poets, historians, orators, philosophers, jurists—writers who 
excell in each type and skill; then distinguish the Ciceronian 
qualities, that is, all the most excellent and praiseworthy qualities, 
such as are abundant in all the above (not merely those abundant 
in Cicero), from the non-Ciceronian, as the beautiful from the 
ugly; separate the gold from the brass, the iron from both. If 
you do this, you will be if not precisely a Roman, at least a French- 


*8 Published in 1577; probably delivered in January 1575—G. C. Moore Smith, 
ed., Gabriel Harvey’s Marginalia, Stratford-upon-Avon, 1913, p. 13. Spenser left 
Cambridge in 1576. 

™ Harvey, 34. From P. Rami, Regii Eloquentiae et Philosophiae Professoris, 
Ciceronianus, Paris, 1557, p. 4. 
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man, a German, an Englishman, or an Italian. That in my judg- 
ment is surely not a counterfeit, but the most perfect and most 
pure Ciceronian.’® 


And in a subsequent lecture (Rhetor, 1577), he voices his 
appreciation of English and foreign masters of the vernacular. 

Harvey’s enthusiastic acceptance of the broad principles of a 
liberal humanistic theory of imitation thus came at the time 
that he and Spenser were both vitally concerned with the art 
of writing. And if Harvey’s incipient pedantry ever got the 
upper hand, we can imagine Spenser’s replying somewhat as 
follows: “For, why a Gods name may not we, as else the 
Greekes, haue the kingdome of oure owne Language.” ** 

Such, in brief, was the current of liberal humanism in which, 
we may fairly assume, Spenser was immersed during his years 
at Cambridge. Without minimizing the influence of the Pléiade, 
we can see that Spenser was developing under theories which 
were largely applicable to his creative problems. When we 
translate these theories for the composition of Latin prose into 
theories for the writing of English poetry—a translation which 
is entirely consistent with what we know of the scholar-poet 
Spenser—we perceive that much of Spenser’s poetic theory 
and practice is in accordance with them. Vergil thus becomes 
for him the great master. The Shepheardes Calender is in imi- 
tation of the Eclogues, though specific indebtedness is slight. 
For Spenser had assimilated the principles of liberal humanism. 
He attempted to do in his own time and in his own way what 
Vergil had done in his. .Through such imitation Spenser wrote 
an original poem. 

So, for the Faerie Queene, Vergil again was the great master. 
How thoroughly Spenser knew the Aeneid, a host of echoes 
(many doubtless unconscious) bear indisputable witness. Yet 
it is seldom that we see Spenser writing with the Aeneid open 
before him. He had learned well the basic principles of the 
humanists. Sturm and Ascham held that the virtue of the 
gifted and accomplished imitator lay not in mechanical tran- 
scribing but in recreating borrowed material.’7 Sturm and 


18 Harvey, p. 45. 

16“ Tmmerito’s ” Letter of April 1580. 

17 Spenser’s one large debt to Vergil for material (F.Q. 3.2) is from the Ciris, 
not the Aeneid. 
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Harvey held that the way to creative excellence lay through 
imitation not servile but free, that the imitator should use his 
masters more as precedents than as models, and that as often 
as possible he should overgo his original. Harvey and Ramus 
held that imitation was not a matter of duplicating literary 
style or mechanics, plot or form; it was much more funda- 
mental. The gifted imitator should reproduce in his own time, 
and with requisite intelligence, the study and preparation, the 
life and experience of his master, and by so doing he would avail 
himself of those dynamic sources which produced great and 
significant literature. As Professor Greenlaw put it, 


This [an ethic and conduct of life] is what Spenser sought in the 
Faerie Queene, no formal imitation of Vergil—he was not con- 
cerned with formal imitation; but application of Vergil’s method 
of interpreting life and conduct to the theme he proposed to treat.1® 


The liberal principles of these humanists—however Spenser 
came by them—were all basic with him. They shed light on 
Spenser’s poetic theory. We can see more clearly what Spenser 
had in mind when he said that Chaucer was his master, or 
clearly intimated that he was following Vergil. We have been 
accustomed to raise a skeptical eyebrow over these acknowl- 
edgements of discipleship, to feel that Spenser was merely 
indulging in a conventional gesture, to hold that certain other 
writers were Spenser’s major “sources”; and we are in part 
justified in doing so. This modern point of view, however, is 
not completely valid, for it fails to appreciate certain intel- 
lectual and artistic currents which were strong in Spenser. An 
obvious case in point is that commonplace of Renaissance 
criticism—the progression from pastoral to epic. Is Spenser 
merely repeating a thread-bare convention? Or is it, rather, 
that Spenser is conscious of the great Vergilian tradition, is 
proclaiming the high calling of the poet, is thus taking his 
rightful place among the great? As with Harvey and the other 
liberal humanists, to be a follower of Cicero was to appreciate 
excellence wherever it could be found and to express one’s ideas 
in the most appropriate style; so for Spenser, to be a follower of 
Vergil was to strive for poetic excellence by the aid of those 


18 Edwin Greenlaw, The Province of Literary History, Johns Hopkins Monographs 
in Literary History 1 (1931), p. 128. 
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principles which Vergil exemplified. And finally, inspired by 
Mulcaster and Harvey, Spenser developed a vital spirit of 
nationalism. Moreover, he responded to Vergil’s strong patri- 
otic feeling in a peculiarly significant way. 


2 


Spenser’s fervent nationalism was a controlling factor in his 
life and his poetry. His early adherence to the party of the 
Earl of Leicester, his veiled but strong attack on the French 
marriage with its dangerous potential influence on England 
are central in The Shepheardes Calender and the Mother Hub- 
berds Tale. Even the rather boyish Culex of Vergil takes on a 
new dignity when Spenser’s translation (Virgils Gnat) becomes 
an allegorical account of the reward he received for his patriotic 
advice on national affairs. He returns to the theme in Colin 
Clouts Come home againe, and clearly envisions England as 
Mistress of the Seas. And the Faerie Queene is in part Spenser’s 
reading of historical and contemporary England, her great past, 
her commanding figures, her acute problems, and her great 
future. 

The general problem of the relation of history to epic, exer- 
cises much of the best thought of Renaissance critics. From 
Daniello (1536) *® to Sidney and Spenser, the critics deal with 
various phases of the problem—such matters as differences in 
structual technique (ab ovo; in medias res), in point of view 
(true to fact; true to imagination) , and in moral utility (Epic 
excites keener interest in ethical conduct, and can insure 
“ poetic justice”). And in the main they hold with Scaliger 
that epic poets get their arguments from history, variously 
altered or touched up, but fundamentally historical; in other 
words, “ historical fact idealized.” 


*° Ralph C. Williams, “The Originality of Daniello,” The Romanic Review 
15 (1924). 121. 

*° Tulii Caesaris Scaligeri Poetices libri septem, Editio secunda (1581) 1. cap. 2. 
See Ralph C. Williams, “The Purpose of Poetry, and particularly the Epic, as 
discussed by Critical Writers of the Sixteenth Century in Italy,” The Romanic 
Review 12 (1921). 18, 19. But Castelvetro thinks differently: ‘“ Now the matter 
of poetry ought to be similar to the matter of history, and to imitate it; but it 
ought not to be the same.”—H. B. Charlton, Castelvetro’s Theory of Poetry, 
Publications of the University of Manchester, Comparative Literature Series No. 1 
(1913). 50. 
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Spenser, in the Letter to Raleigh, repeats the well-established 
Aristotelian comparison of the poet and the historian, and con- 
trasts the method of the “ Poet historical” with that of the 
“ Historiographer.” Moreover, the Muse of the Faerie Queene 
—“O holy Virgin chiefe of nine ”—is Clio," the Muse of 
History. 

Except for a fair number of episodic digressions, Spenser 
would have us believe that “ all this famous antique history ” 
is not just “ th’aboundance of an idle braine” and “ painted 
forgery,” but is “ matter of iust memory.” He assures the 
Queen: 


And thou, O fairest Princesse vnder sky, 

In this faire mirrhour maist behold thy face, 
And thine owne realmes in lond of Faery, 

And in this antique Image thy great auncestry.”” 


Spenser’s conception of the Faerie Queene as history was 
repeatedly stressed by Professor Greenlaw, as, for example, 
when he wrote: 


That he [Spenser] looked upon himself as an historical poet, aim- 
ing at the interpretation of English history though using a method 
different from that of an historiographer; that he was an antiquary 
moved by the same spirit as that which animated the noble group 
of students of Britain’s past; that the historical portions of the 
poem are clues to its meaning, not mere intrusions of old work into 
the romance, are all matters of importance.”® 


However, our present concern is not with Spenser’s general his- 
torical intention, nor with his view of the present state of 
England, but with his overt use of national history. 


21 Frederick M. Padelford, “The Muse of the ‘Faerie Queene’” [Calliope], 
Studies in Philology 27 (1930). 111-124; Josephine Waters Bennett, “Spenser’s 
Muse,” The Journal of English and Germanic Philology 31 (1932). 200-219; Henry 
Gibbons Lotspeich, Classical Mythology in the Poetry of Edmund Spenser, Prince- 
ton, 1932, pp. 83-85. To the wealth of erudition employed by Mrs. Bennett and 
Dr. Lotsveich in showing that Spenser’s Muse is Clio, I offer one poor item. 
Richard Niccols, an admirer and avowed imitator of Spenser, in The Induction 
to Englands Eliza (1610), goes Spenser one better: 

Loe here the cheefest of the daughters nine 
Of sacred Memorie and Ioue diuine, 
Great Clioe’s selfe. 

72 Proem to Book 2. 

2° Edwin Greenlaw [ed. Ray Heffner], Studies in Spenser’s Historical Allegory, 
Johns Hopkins Monographs in Literary History 2 (1932). 2. 
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In the two chronicle-history passages, is recounted the roll of 
British sovereigns from Brute, grandson of Aeneas, to Elizabeth. 
In Book 2.10, Prince Arthur reads the chronicle of British kings, 
from Brute to Uther Pendragon; Guyon reads the Elf geneaology, 
which is a veiled account of the Welsh princes and the house of 
Tudor, ending with Tanaquill (Elizabeth). In Book 3.3, Merlin 
reveals to Britomart the illustrious descendants that are to spring 
from her marriage with Artegal; the seer begins with the son of 
Gorlois (as some legends made Arthur), extends his roll to Cad- 
wallader (the last of the British kings); ignores the Saxons and 
their successors, but sketches briefly the Welsh princes, and prophe- 
sies the accession of the Tudors. 


If we see in these passages merely a compliment to the 
reigning house, we see in Spenser an amateur writer giving us 
a mechanical imitation of an epic trick which Ariosto and Tasso 
had picked up from Vergil, without perceiving the philosophic 
purpose which informs Vergil’s view of Roman history. Or, 
say some, Spenser merely incorporated some early work, with 
dubious economy. Such cavalier treatment ignores the possi- 
bility that Spenser was genuinely concerned with the substance 
of the passages, however much he may have failed to trans- 
mute it into moving poetry. As Professor Greenlaw showed, 


His praise of the Tudor house ... was the expression of a 
philosophy of history, of a conception of British destiny. He did 
not invent it, but found it ready to his hand in a score of places. 
He glorified it, so that it became part of the structure itself of 


the greatest work of the imagination produced during the Eliza- 
bethan period.?* 


The fact that Spenser did historical research and included it in 
the Faerie Queene, and the fact that Spenser had a philosophy 
of history, allies him with the great Elizabethan antiquarians. 
Still, a question of importance remains: How did the creative 
artist Spenser give artistic value to his philosophy of history ? 
How could Spenser drive home to his readers that his philoso- 
phy of history was fundamental to the poem? The answer, I 
believe, lies in Spenser’s acute perception of Vergil’s purpose 
when Vergil introduced inspiring visions of Roman history into 
the Aeneid. 


In the Aeneid Vergil fused legendary, historical, and con- 


** Ibid. 
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temporary persons into an epic of Rome’s greatness. One 
peculiar quality of the Aeneid is the intense national spirit 
which animates it. If the hero was not a Roman, his was a 
distinction equally great: he laid the foundations upon which 
the power and the justice and the majesty of Rome’s empire 
was later to rise. The full wealth of Vergil’s antiquarian re- 
search and of his generous appreciation of patriotic endeavor 
was dedicated to the honor of the Roman empire. 

Yet Vergil’s interest in the national past was by no means 
purely antiquarian or narrowly historical. Vergil had a philoso- 
phy of history; he perceived in the nation’s history a spiritual 
significance. And he gave this significance its most effective 
artistic expression in Aeneas’ descent into the Underworld. 
As Professor Frank has cogently remarked: 


The dramatic purpose of the descensus was of course to com- 
plete for Aeneas the progressive revelation of his mission, so skil- 
fully developed by careful stages all through the third book, to give 
the hero his final commands and to inspire him for the final strug- 
gle. Then the poet realized that he could at the same time produce 
a powerful artistic effect upon the reader if he accomplished this 
by means of a vision of Rome’s great heroes presented in review 
by Anchises from the mount of revelations, for this was an age in 
which Rome was growing proud of her history.?° 


We remember that Aeneas is twice shown glimpses of that 
glorious future which is in store for his race. Anchises in the 
Underworld interprets for him the pageant of the heroes who 
are to carve out and establish Rome’s empire. This revelation 
enables Aeneas to perceive the high destiny that is the lot of 
the Trojan remnant, and to work out his share in its accom- 
plishment. Later, as a further incentive, before joining battle 
with those who oppose that destiny, Aeneas is given a marvel- 
ous shield. Though modeled on Achilles’ shield, it is made 
structually significant by having depicted upon it “res Italas 
Romanorumque triumphos ” (Aen. 8. 626). It is a high patriot- 
ism indeed which Vergil has thus embodied in artistic structual 
form, making a vision of the nation’s history the crowning 
event in the preparation of the hero. 


*° Op. cit., pp. 189f. Professor Frank here cites Heinze, Epische Technik, 
pp. 82 ff. 
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This aspect of Vergil’s thought seems not to have been 
stressed by Renaissance commentators on epic technique. This 
peculiar functional use of national history received little if any 
comment. Doubtless, the explanation lies in the fact that 
Italian critics set the pace; and an Italian of the cinquecento 
could experience no living Italian nationalism; he could find 
patriotic feeling only in the ruins of Rome or the visions of 
Dante, Boccaccio, and Petrarch. 

The inclusion of an account of the geneaology or progeny 
of the hero was, of course, a commonplace of epic and romance. 
And aristocratic pride in family did serve to spur the hero to 
greater deeds. Tasso, in fact, does borrow from Vergil the de- 
vice of the pictorial shield,”® and his Rinaldo is inspired with a 
desire for fame, which he wins. Although the list of the illus- 
trious concludes with Alphonso II, Tasso’s patron, yet Tasso can 
give us only praise of a family ruling a portion of the Italian 
peninsula ; he cannot appeal to any deeply felt and nation- 
wide patriotism. In Tasso, as in Ariosto, these genealogical 
lists are merely interesting and flattering ornaments. In Vergil, 
it is wholly otherwise, for a knowledge of Rome’s great history, 
a revelation of Rome’s destiny, becomes necessary to the ful- 
filment of Aeneas’ mission. And, I believe, Spenser perceived 
Vergil’s intention and found in the Aeneid epic precedent for 
his functional use of British history. 

The first of Spenser’s chronicle-history passages is in Book 2. 
As has been pointed out,” a comparison of the structure of 
Book 1 and Book 2 clearly shows that Cantos 9 and 10 of 
Book 2 correspond to Canto 10 of Book 1, in which Redcrosse 
is brought by Una to the House of Holiness, where he under- 
goes the final preparation for completing his quest. In Book 
2.9, Prince Arthur and Guyon come to the Castle of Alma (the 
body in which the soul dwells). There begins their final and 


*° After his enervating sojourn with Armida, while Rinaldo is being led back 
to Godfrey’s host, he meets the Sage. The Sage reads Rinaldo a lesson on 
temperance, points to the shield on which are blazoned the deeds of his illustrious 
ancestors, and in stirring words arouses in Rinaldo the desire to emulate them; the 
list follows; the Sage is sorry that he could not also depict the future, but does 
reveal the worth of Alphonso II. 

*" Ernest A. Strathmann, “The Structure of Book II of the Faerie Queene,” 
Appendix X in The Works of Edmund Spenser a Variorum Edition, Baltimore, 
1933, 2. 467-471. 
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necessary preparation. They are both instructed in physiology 
and in the interrelation of body and mind. But this is not 
sufficient. They complete their necessary preparation by read- 
ing the chronicle-history of their respective races. Spenser 
stresses the importance of this passage in the Proem to Book 2 
and by the invocation just preceding the passage. He spe- 
cifically asserts that he is recounting “ the famous auncestries 


Of my most dreaded Soueraigne.” ** Furthermore, that Spenser 
intended something more than praise of Queen Elizabeth— 


Thy name O soueraine Queene, thy realme and race— *° 


that his was a conception of history national in its scope, is 
evident in Prince Arthur’s reaction to his historical reading: 


Deare countrey, .. . 
How brutish is it not to vnderstand, 
How much to her we owe, that all vs gaue, 
That gaue vnto vs all, what euer good we haue.*° 


On the implications of the entire passage, Professor Greenlaw 
wrote: 


It is a compliment to the Tudor house, but it is also something 
far more significant. Like Camden, Spenser subscribes to a belief 
in the value of this antiquarianism to the development of national 
spirit. So Arthur, confronting a crisis, derives strength and faith 
not from holy church, like Redcross, but from the history of his 
people.** 


With the completion of their historical studies, their prepara- 
tion is likewise complete. Prince Arthur repels the brutish and 
sensual hosts that would destroy the Castle of Alma—and the 
national archives— .d is now ready for whatever adventures 
may befall him in aftertimes. Guyon immediately proceeds to 
the successful accomplishment of his quest. 

Thus Spenser’s philosophy of history is wrought into the 
structure of the Faerie Queene, even as Vergil’s is wrought into 
the Aeneid. But should we dismiss it as a fortuitous parallel ? 
Is it not rather a deliberate similarity in philosophic and artis- 
tic intent? For we do know that the famous sixth book of 


**@.10. 2. 299.10. 4. 899.10. 69. 
%1 Studies in Spenser’s Historical Allegory, pp. 99 f. 
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the Aeneid was the one upon which Spenser drew most copi- 
ously. The editors of Spenser have found more reminiscences, 
incidents, and echoes both conscious and unconscious, from 
Aeneid 6 than from any of the remaining books. Earlier in 
Book 2, Spenser had Aeneid 6 fresh in his mind, for Guyon’s 
descent into Mammon’s realm of the Underworld bears some 
unmistakable resemblances to the descent of Aeneas.*? And, 
curiously enough, two possible Vergilian echoes imbedded in 
Spenser’s chronicle-history come, one from Aeneid 6, the other 
from the shield of Aeneas.** Finally, in Vergil and in Spenser 
the historical passages are immediately preceded by somewhat 
similar introductory matter. Anchises gives Aeneas a discourse 
upon the nature of the soul and its interrelation with the body; 
Prince Arthur and Guyon are instructed in physiology and the 
interrelation of body and mind. However this may be, the 
salient fact remains: Spenser, unlike his Italian contemporaries, 
but like Vergil, makes a knowledge of the nation’s history and 
destiny the final preparation for the hero. 

The second of Spenser’s chronicle-history passages, in Book 
3, completes his review of British history. As before, Spenser 
stresses the importance of this material by a special invocation: 


Begin, O Clio, and recount from hence 
My glorious Soueraines goodly auncestrie.** 


As before, knowledge of the nation’s history is vital to the 
career of the knight; and its effect is more startlingly apparent 
than in the earlier passage. 


*? Hughes, op. cit., pp. 377-379. And a different approach might well reveal even 
stronger Vergilian influence in this passage. 
bi The second Brute, the second both in name, 
And eke in semblance of his puissance great. (2.10.23) 
qui et nomine reddet 
Silvius Aeneas, pariter pietate vel armis 
egregius. (6.768 ff.)—Jortin. 
Tasso has 
Ma tra gli altri, mi disse, Alfonso io sceglio, 
Primo in virtu, ma in titolo secundo. (Ger. Lib. 17. 90). 


Spenser also mentions the “forreine Morands” (2.10.43). Geoffrey has merely 
“rex Moranorum”; nor does Miss Harper (The Sources of the British Chronicle 
History in Spenser’s Faerie Queene, Philadelphia, 1910, p. 100) indicate that his 
followers were more explicit. Cf. Vergil’s phrase from the shield of Aeneas 
“extremique hominum Morini” (8. 727)—Upton. 

$4$.3.4. 
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Britomart, having fallen desperately in love with an unknown 
knight whose image she has seen in a magic glass fashioned by 
Merlin, languishes in lovesickness. Her malady stubbornly persists; 
she with her nurse goes to the cave of mage Merlin for help in her 
distress. Merlin reveals to her the future: she will wed Artegal 
(whose image she had seen), and from them will spring a line of 
British kings. The last of these kings will be driven from England; 
the British remnant will retire to Wales; after due lapse of time 
their Welsh descendants will succeed to the English throne. 


Then shall a royall virgin raine, .. . 
But yet the end is not. 


The effect upon Britomart is electrical; the languishing damsel 
becomes a doughty and invincible lady-knight. Here a knowl- 
edge of British history has actually created a “ hero.” 

Now, as Professor Dodge has ably shown,** the influence of 
the Orlando Furioso (especially Canto 3) is very strong in this 
passage. And Professor Hughes, in his analysis of the passage, 
has noticed some Vergilian reminiscences and the similarity 
between the Stoic advice of the Sibyl and the words of Merlin. 
He finds that 


In comparison with Ariosto, Spenser shows hardly a mark of his 
ultimate Virgilian source. . . . Britomart’s experience in the cave 
owes its setting to the Furioso and the substance of its revelation 
of history to British chronicle sources, but it owes its existence to 
Virgil.** 

In taking the point of view that this passage is ultimately 
Vergilian, Professor Hughes ignores the possibility that it is 
peculiarly Vergilian—not, to be sure, in specific content; but 
in purpose. He does not mention the vital matter of Spenser’s 
perception of the supreme importance of a knowledge of the 
nation’s history to the career of the hero, a conception which 
underlies Spenser’s previous use of history in the careers of 
Prince Arthur and Guyon. This conception is fundamental in 


85 R. E. Neil Dodge, “ Spenser’s Imitations from Ariosto,” PMLA 12 (1897). 176. 
Professor Dodge saw in the two accounts of Britomart’s youth (early training in 
arms, Canto 2.6-7; without any training in arms, Canto 3.53,57) an inconsis- 
tency, which he accounted for by saying that Spenser “superimposes Tasso upon 
Ariosto ’—page 196, Note 1. However, Britomart’s statement, in Canto 2, of the 
reason she is in arms is a deliberate and ingenious falsehood. And the inconsistency 
disappears if we assume that her statement concerning her early training in arms 
is likewise part of her pious endeavor to camouflage her real sentiments. 

°° Op. cit., pp. 354 f. 
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the Aeneid. It reappears in Renaissance criticism and Italian 
epic in the debased form of flattering praise of a ruling family, 
not of patriotic appreciation of the dynasty that unites the 
strength and hope of an entire nation. 

We have, then, in these two chronicle-history passages not 
a mechanical reproduction of a trick of epic technique. We 
have a philosophy of history, which Spenser shared with the 
great Elizabethan historians. But Spenser was also an artist, 
trained by the liberal humanists in that kind of imitation which 
looks below the surface of great art into the causes of things. 
He perceived, I believe, more clearly than did his contempo- 
raries, Vergil’s philosophy of history and the structual way by 
which Vergil gave artistic form to that philosophy. So Spenser 
in fashioning his heroes gives like artistic form to his philosophy 
by making, as did Vergil, a knowledge of national history the 
crowning experience in the preparation of the hero. 


3 


Once again, in another aspect of Spenser’s thought, we find 
the scholar-poet reproducing in his own way the kind of thing 
that Vergil had done. Naturally, Spenser read his Aeneid in 
the light of Renaissance critical theory, and, as before, followed 
the principles of liberal humanism in getting at the roots of 
things. And again, I believe, Spenser found in Vergil a pre- 
cedent which is lacking in his chief Italian models, Ariosto and 
Tasso. This aspect of Spenser’s epic theory has to do with one 
phase of the conception of poetry as philosophy. 

It was a commonplace of Renaissance criticism that the 
writing of epic poetry worthy of the name was a very serious 
business. It required long and arduous study. Poetry was a 
learning; and formerly, says Sidney, was held in “ almost the 
highest estimation of learning.” ** It was the “ learned Muses ” 
whom Spenser most frequently invokes. For his highest flight, 
he implores the “ greater Muse ” to 

Kindle fresh sparks of that immortall fire, 


Which learned minds inflameth with desire 
Of heauenly things.** 


*7 Sir Philip Sidney, “An Apologie for Poetrie” in Smith, Elizabethan Critical 
Essays 1.151. 
88 Mutabilitie 7.2. 
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Since poetry was a learning, since one of its dual Horatian 
functions was to teach, the poet had need of wide-ranging 
scholarship. Lionardi, for example, had insisted “that to be 
a good poet, one must be a good historian, a good orator, and 
a good natural and moral philosopher as well.” ** Minturno 
and Scaliger recognized learning as chief among poetic excel- 
lences, especially in the epic as exemplified by Vergil. Minturno 
asks: 

What science of so varied and obscure investigation is there, what 


study of so wonderful and recondite doctrine, of which Vergil has 
not scattered the principles and the seeds in his poems? *° 


Scaliger is positive that “ Nothing of the more solid erudition 
is out of place in the temples of the Muses.” ** Even Castel- 
vetro, who anticipates the modern aesthetic approach by argu- 
ing that learning and science are extraneous to poetry, bears 
witness to the strength of the “ heresy.” And, to come nearer 
to Spenser, Gabriel Harvey (c. 1574) affirmed his ideal: 


It is not sufficient for poets, to be superficial humanists: but 
they must be exquisite artists, & curious vniuersal schollers.*” 


In the main, it is apparent what these critics and the rest of 
their brotherhood had in mind. They were referring to the 
knowledge and wisdom which the learned poet naturally wove 
into the fabric of the entire poem. But allied with this observa- 
tion were two prevalent Renaissance conceptions: first, the 
deep wisdom and philosophy which the poet was supposed to 
conceal from common eyes by means of allegory, and second, 
the idea that poetry was philosophy teaching by example. 
Thus, it became necessary for the poet to be well versed in 
philosophy; else what he sought to teach would be either 
erroneous or trivial. 
Horace, of course, long before, had written to the Pisos: 


scribendi recte sapere est et principium et fons.** 


Later, the Ars Poetica was made over into a series of prose 
canons for the composition of poetry, which were published in 


8° J. E. Spingarn, A History of Literary Criticism in the Renaissance, New 
York, 1925, p. 43. 

“° Quoted by Charlton, op. cit., p. 77. 

“* Ibid. “2 Marginalia, p. 161. “8 Ars Poetica, 309. 
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1560; and a translation of them was appended to Webbe’s 
Discourse of English Poetrie (1586) .** This observation of 
Horace thus became: 


26. A Poet, that he may be perfect, hath neede to haue knowl- 
edge of that part of Philosophy which informeth the life to good 
manners. The other which pertaineth to naturall thinges is lesse 
plausible, hath fewer ornaments, and is not so profitable. 


To what extent the Faerie Queene is informed with moral and 
political philosophy, a vast body of commentary bears effective 
witness. Spenser’s purpose was to “fashion a gentleman or 
noble person in vertuous and gentle discipline,” even as 
Vergil’s was to portray “ a good gouernour and a vertuous man 
. in the person of Aeneas.” To that end, Spenser drew 
upon a wealth of classical, medieval, and Renaissance culture. 
It is, however, that part of philosophy “ which pertaineth to 
naturall thinges ” with which we are here concerned. Now, it 


is not surprising that poetry devoted to natural philosophy was 
held to constitute a genre of its own. Sidney, to take a con- 
venient example, distinguishes three kinds of poets.** The first 
is made up of the religious poets who 


“e 


imitate the incon- 
ceiuable excellencies of GOD.” 


The second kinde is of them that deale with matters Philo- 
sophicall; eyther morrall, as Tirteus, Phocilides, and Cato; or 
naturall, as Lucretius and Virgils Georgicks; or Astronomicall, as 
Manilius and Pontanus; or historical, as Lucan. 


The third contains the “ right Poets,” of whom the “ Heroick ” 
are first. Yet the Renaissance critics, with Sealiger far sur- 
passing the rest, bestowed enthusiastic praise upon Vergil for 
the numerous bits of natural philosophy with which he had 
enriched the Aeneid. And they urged the poets of their day not 
to neglect science.*® 

Harvey, in particular, stressed the value of scientific studies 


“* Smith, Eliz. Crit. Essays 1. 290 and Note. ‘5 Smith, op. cit., 1. 158 f. 

*° Professor Renwick (op. cit., p. 187) cites Cinthio’s (Discorsi, p. 193) amusing 
advice for the shrewd poet to take a short-cut to the requisite scientific knowledge: 
“Tt is useful also to the writer to talk with practitioners of those arts of which 
he is about to treat, . .. with naturalists about the origins of things and their 
generation; . . . for all that is in nature being a proper subject for the poet, and 
not less that which the liberal and mechanical arts have in themselves, it would 
be too great a burden if he had to learn all that before he set himself to write.” 
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in the education of the literary artist. He ended his Cice- 
ronianus with this earnest appeal to his students: 

if you desire to be true Ciceronians, not counterfeit, . . . you 
must approach your Cicero with this mind and purpose: never 
to come to him without leaving him better students not only in 
grammar and rhetoric, but also in dialectics, ethics, politics, and 
history; sometimes also in physics and law, and even in cos- 
mography.*? 


At approximately the same time, Harvey jotted down in his 
copy of The Surueye of the World (1572) his well-known com- 
ments on science and poetry: 

Other commend Chawcer, & Lidgate for their witt, pleasant 
veine, varietie of poetical discourse, & all humanitie: I specially 
note their Astronomie, philosophie, & other parts of profound or 
cunning art. 

M. Digges hath the whole Aquarius of Palingenius bie hart: & 
takes mutch delight to repeate it often. 

M. Spenser conceiues the like pleasure in the fourth day of the 
first Weeke of Bartas. Which he esteemes as the proper profession 
of Urania.** 


And he recorded the reaction of the young Spenser to his own 
enthusiasm for scientific studies: 
The same Spenser, though rot entirely unacquainted with the 


sphere and the astrolabe, is ashamed of his lack of skill in astro- 
nomical canons, tables, and instruments.*® 


Although Spenser’s interests and attainments in scientific 
pursuits may have been less than Harvey thought desirable, yet 
Bryskett seems to have been impressed that Spenser was “ not 
onely perfect in the Greek tongue, but also very well read in 
Philosophie, both morall and naturall.” °° And Spenser did 
incorporate natural philosophy into the Faerie Queene. In two 
extended philosophical passages, he is not directly concerned 
with either ethics or politics, but with a cosmic philosophy 
which is but indirectly applicable to human conduct. The 
Garden of Adonis and the Mutabilitie deal with matters which 
earlier Renaissance epic had left severely alone. But for them 


*7 Op. cit., pp. 65 f. 

*8 Marginalia, pp. 160f. On the title page is written “Gabrielis Harueij. 1574.” 
“° Ibid., p. 162. 

5° Cited in E. De Selincourt’s Introduction to the Oxford one-volume Spenser. 
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Spenser had a precedent—the sixth book of the Aeneid. In it 
occurs Anchises’ explanation of the nature of the universe and 
of the soul.** This cosmic philosophy is a poetic blending of 
mystical beliefs (Pythagorean and Platonic with others) to 
fashion a dramatically useful myth of the pre-existence of souls 
in the Elysian Fields.** Anchises begins with some exposition 
of the nature of the physical universe and of the origin of 
living beings: 

inde hominum pecudumque genus vitaeque volantum 

et quae marmoreo fert monstra sub aequore pontus.** 


He proceeds to expound the nature of sin: how human emotions 
with all their attendant evils derive from the necessary con- 
tamination of the soul by the body. He explains the purifica- 
tion which the souls must undergo; a few, gradually purified, 
remain forever in Elysium; all the rest after a specified period 
of purgation must return to earth: 


has omnis, ubi mille rotam volvere per annos, 
Lethaeum ad fluvium deus evocat agmine magno, 
scilicet immemores supera ut convexa revisant 
rursus, et incipiant in corpora velle reverti.*+ 


This short myth of Vergil’s making contains in brief a cosmic 
philosophy, with some traces of mechanistic elements fused into 
its mysticism. The passage is by no means purely ethical or 
religious; it is not a philosophy of moral values, of the way to 
the good life. It is rather a description of the behavior of cer- 
tain natural laws, and how they affect the vast majority of 
mankind. It tends toward the objectivity of a mechanistic 
philosophy. 

In the Garden of Adonis passage,®* Spenser tells of “ the 
first seminarie Of all things.” Old Genius lets out those souls 
that desire to come into the world and be clothed “ with fleshly 
weedes.” Such as he chooses and fate ordains, “ he clothes 
with sinfull mire,” and lets into the world. After death, Genius 
admits the souls, who remain “ some thousand yeares ” before 
they are “clad with other hew” or return to the world to 
begin another cycle: 


51 Aeneid 6. 724-751. 
5? Frank, op. cit., p. 189. **Ct.oF. OQ. 8.6.92. 
"Cf. F. Q. 3.6.35. °F. Q. 3. 6. 30 ff. 
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So like a wheele around they runne from old to new. 


> 


In the Garden “ infinite shapes of creatures” are bred: some 
monstrous, some fit for reasonable souls, some for beasts, some 
for birds, and some for fish. Their form, of course, is mortal. 
But their substance, which Chaos supplies, is eternal, and so 
can be used again and again. The one destructive force in the 
Garden is Time, to which all living things are subject. Else 
this Garden would be a perfect Paradise. 

When we examine the entire passage, we find in it a blending 
of mysticism and mechanism, of Plato and Ovid and Lucretius.” 
The earlier portion of Spenser’s “ mystical account of genera- 
tion ” is composed of ideas partly Platonic and partly Lucre- 
tian; the latter portion, his exposition of the atomic theory, is 
primarily Lucretian. On the other hand, this Lucretian hypo- 
thesis has been vigorously attacked. Dr. Stirling, for instance, 
argues that Golding’s Epistle and his translation of Ovid furnish 
the immediate source for all the Lucretian elements. However, 
to see Spenser as “a popularizer of already popularized ma- 


terial ” is perhaps a drift towards over-simplification. Further- 
more, Spenser’s habitual eclecticism would suggest that he was 
not only aware of the Lucretian implications, but was deliber- 


ately fusing Lucretian ideas with Ovidian and Platonic.* 

So much has recently been made of Spenser’s use of secondary 
sources that one is likely to forget that Spenser knew and used 
the originals, that he could return to a primary source. A clear 
case in point occurs in Book 2.12, during Guyon’s voyage to 
the Bower of Bliss. Now the chief source of Canto 12 is ob- 
viously Tasso’s account of the rescue of Rinaldo from Armida’s 


56See Professor Osgood’s condensation of the Garden of Adonis literature in 
the Variorum Spenser 3 (1934). 340-352. 

57 Dr. Lotspeich (op. cit., p. 23) thus states his conclusion, based upon a compre- 
hensive study of Spenser’s classical sources: “He [Spenser] uses his philosophic 
sources, not in the spirit of a philosopher who would integrate his thought by an 
appeal to the thinkers of the past, but in the spirit of a poet who is seeking ‘to 
fill every rift of his subject with ore,’ to give dignity and scope to his narrative 
by gathering into it doctrine and idea as well as imagery and incident.” 

And Dr. Lotspeich proceeds to cite the Temple of Venus (4. 10. 38 ff.), which 
is a remarkable example of Spenser’s blending of a translation of the opening lines 
of Lucretius with Platonism. “ His Venus is, then, Lucretian, earthly, materialistic. 
But in the same episode, Venus presides over a group of lovers who embody a 
central doctrine of Platonism and the whole canto is conceived in terms of the 
medieval court of love tradition, which is certainly not Lucretian.” 
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delightful isle. The two rescuers land at the port, which is 
almost a replica of the port in Aeneid 1. 159-69. Spenser, how- 
ever, omits much of the picturesque Vergilian detail which 
Tasso had so felicitously employed, and fastens upon one phrase 
which Tasso had omitted—*“ nympharum domus.” So Spenser 
makes his port the home of his mermaid-sirens, but not, as 
one might have expected,’the port to the Bower of Bliss.** 

Moreover, Spenser, like Milton, is interested in the physical 
rather than the ethical or religious implications of Lucretian 
materialism. And the Garden of Adonis passage, like the expo- 
sition given by Anchises, has scant utility in the field of prac- 
tical morals. The same is true of the Mutabilitie cantos, where 
Spenser sets forth the Rule of Change. Again he draws upon 
Ovid. Yet from the fifth book of Lucretius comes the idea not 
of mere shifting from shape to shape, but of mutability, of the 
life-cycle from “ first beginnings ” to the mature creature, which 
through decay and death returns to “ substaunce,” out of which 
new creatures are formed. 

So, whatever may be the source of Spenser’s physics—the 
Hymn to Venus (4.10. 44-47) is admirable proof of Spenser’s 
acquaintance with De Rerum Natura, if additional proof were 
needed—the Faerie Queene does contain two mystical passages 
in which there is a fusion of Platonism with material from 
Ovid and stuff from mechanistic philosophy. Spenser thus has 
included two passages of natural philosophy in his epic. Fur- 
thermore, there is a distinct similarity between certain ideas in 
the Garden of Adonis passage and the exposition of Anchises 
in Aeneid 6. Vergil, to be sure, did not furnish the material for 
Spenser’s two passages. Nevertheless, those Vergilian parallels 
suggest more than a chance reminiscence. They suggest that 
Spenser found in the Aeneid the precedent for including natural 
philosophy in an epic. For Spenser, aware of the enthusiastic 
praise that Renaissance critics lavished upon Vergil’s fruitful 
use of natural philosophy in the Aeneid, turned the stuff of 
science into poetry. And, what is more, he widened the scope 
of the epic so that it again set forth a cosmic philosophy. Here 
again we may see Spenser learning from his master Vergil how 
to create a more significant poetry. 


Randolph-Macon College 





5° 2.12.80. 
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